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CREATINGA 
NEW SOCIALORDER 


In 1921 the new government in Mexico be- 
gan one of the most dramatic and significant 
social experiments ever undertaken on a na- 
tional scale: the education of its people. The 
enormous task of welding a population of 
diverse and mixed racial strains, largely illit- 


erate, into a nation of enlightened citizens ca- 


pable of governing themselves called for more 


than ordinary pedagogy. The story of this 
profound national awakening: the technique 
adopted, the problems met, the training of 
teachers and the building of a plant on a na- 
tional scale, are studied in this sympathetic 
volume by an American educator working un- 
der a grant from the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 
In so.doing, he presents the historical and 
cultural back- 
grounds that have 
made Mexico a 
focal point of 
world interest to- 


day. Ill. $2.75 


MEXICO 
‘A REVOLUTION 
BY EDUCATION 


by GEORGE I. SANCHEZ 
Foreword by Rafael Ramirez 
The Viking Press,18 E. 48thSt.,N.Y.C. 


Now Ready: 


The story of 
Americas most vital 
social experiment 


“To SAVE 
“Bue Complete Stony of Rete 


The most important issue before the 
country today is the question of unemploy- 
ment and relief. 


In order that the public may understand 
the essentials of this problem Harry L. Hop- 
kins, Administrator of Federal Emergency 
Relief, Civil Works, and Works Progress, 
describes the building up of these immense 
organizations and the work they have accom- 
plished in dealing with the millions of unem- 
ployed. The pioneer work which he carried on 
in new fields—transient relief, distribution of 
surplus commodities, assistance to self-help 
groups, the initiation of the submarginal land 
program, the rehabilitation program for farm- 
ers—are all fully described, and above all, 
the development of the practice and philoso- 
phy of work relief and public employment for 
the otherwise unemployed. 


In SPENDING TO SAVE Mr. Hopkins 
replies to the charges of critics on his steward- 
ship with an amazing record of accomplish- 
ment. His book gives not only a general review 
of the history of the federal government in 
religt but also outlines a plan of action for the 

uture. 
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ranged by subjects. 1936 revised, enlarged edition. ($10.00.) 
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6. THE MODERN TENDENCY IN AMERICAN PAINTING. By 
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8. SEVEN GOTHIC TALES. By Isak Dinesen. Edition limited to 
999 numbered copies. Illustrated in full color by MAJ ESKA. Printed 
on all rag Worthy Signature paper. “‘A literary phenomenon. 

—N.Y. Herald-Tribune. SPECIAL AT Sey $2.98 


9. FICTION ‘WRITERS ON FICTION. Advice, Opinions and de- 
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11. The Work Which Won the Pulitzer Prize: MY EXPERIENCES 
IN THE WORLD WAR. By John J. Pershing. First Edition. 69 re- 
productions from photographs and numerous maps. 2 large vols. Boxed. 
. .. The most authoritative, the most penetrates and the most decisive 
account of our part in the war.” ($10.00.) 
OUR PRICE, the 2 vol. set: $2.98 
12. RAPHAEL’S, GIOTTO’S, HOLBEIN'S PAINTINGS. Drawings 
of Holbein, Turner, Donatello, Jan Steen, Reynolds, Watteau, Ingres. 
Ten long-out-of-print paper covered books, 714” x 10”. With 100 
beautiful full-page plates. The 10 books: $1.69 


13. GOYA, HUNT, LEIGHTON, ROSETTI, RAEBURN, CON- 
STABLE, LORRAIN, ‘INNESS, STEVENS, LE BRUN. Ten long- out- 
of-print paper- -covered books, 7," x 10". With 100 beautiful full- 
page plates. The 10 books: $1.59 


14. Lord Byron's DON JUAN. With 93 John Austin illustrations. 
The world’s shir epic of a young man of many loves, by the poet “who 
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15. STRANGE LUST. The Psychology of Homosexuality. By Dr. 
A. Hesnard. Translated into English by John Caxton Summers. 
SPECIAL PRICE: $2.98 


16. THE ILLUSTRATED WORLD HISTORY. From the Esyptian 
dynasties to the modern dictators. Over 1,000 halftone illustrations, 
10,000 subjects, 8,000,000 words. Complete in 1 large volume, 
attractive, durably bound. 10924 pages. OUR PRICE: $2.95 


17. Gertrude Stein's Greatest Book: THE MAKING OF AMERI- 
CANS. “The story of all the kinds of people in the world.” “Grasps 
at intangibles through a startling but perfectly intelligible use of words.” 

($3.00.) OUR PRICE: 89c 


18. TWELVE-INCH MAJESTIC GLOBE. Brand new 1926 edition. 
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teresting illustrations. Constructive and helpful. Details of furniture 
design from earliest times to the present. SPECIAL PRICE: $2.69 
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Lincoln had a good answer. 
“Long enough,” he drawled, 
from his body to 


“to reach 
the ground.” 


seems like a good rule 
business: It 


ayes 
to apply to 4 
big enough to do the 


ought to be 
job it is intended to do. 
y thought about 
y—what 


Have you eve 
the size of a compan 
makes it big oT small? 

It isn’t the directors 
the stockholders—but the public. 

No business grows; and keeps 0? 

growing, unless it meets the peo- 
ple’s needs and renders 2 worth- 
while service at @ fair price- 
System has developed 
fifty 


The Bell 
hose lines for over 
1 as the nation 


along t 
years. It has grow! 
has grown. It has to be big to pro- 
vide efficient, adequate te 
900,000 people- 


service to 127, 


and it isn’t 
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DOLF A. BERLE, JR. spent his frst 
two years as a fledgling lawyer with 

a Harvard LL.B. in the Boston firm 

of Brandeis, Dunbar and Nutter. The im- 
press of a great personality informs the 
brief appreciation (page 597) he offers on 
the eightieth birthday anniversary of Louis 
D. Brandeis, as it has colored his own 
| crowded years since 1917, when he has 
served as teacher of law at Harvard and 
Columbia, staff expert with the Peace Com- 
mission, special counsel for the Reconstrec 
tion Finance Corporation and the Railroad 
Bankruptcy Act, and now as Chamberlain 
_ of New York City and expert on municipal 

finance. 


ee People’s Insurance by Beulah 

Amidon, associate editor (page 598) 
is a story that has as its hero Louis D. 
Brandeis in the days when he was called 
The People’s Defender. Of all the things 
that Justice Brandeis has done, the develop- 
ment of low cost insurance through the sav- 
ings banks of Massachusetts seems to him 
the most important. Miss Amidon’s article 
tells, in part, an old story that is too little 
known; but primarily it is a current ap- 
praisal of savings banks insurance, based 
on first hand investigation and reference to 
recent studies of insurance, Massachusetts 
Style, and otherwise. 


JOHN DEWEY, internationally recog- 

nized as one of the generation’s wise 
men, is now professor emeritus of philoso- 
phy at Columbia University. As he earlier 
brought into education new concepts of 
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freedom and responsibility, he offers today 
courageous remedy for our political-economic 
confusion. (Page 603) 


ANY eae Victor Weybright, manzging 
editor, returned from the Third World 
Power Conference, the implications of which 
he writes about (page 607), he was puzzled 
to discover some of the liberal weekly 
magazines, whose editors had been brilliant- 
ly represented on the conference program, 
skeptically commenting that “there had been 
no real discussion.” True, papers had been 
summarized rather than read, and discussion 
had been encouraged to keep within scien- 
tific bounds. And—as a few hard-bitten 
newspapers took delight in reporting there 
were empty seats at some of the sessions. 
Mr. Weybright proudly reported that his 
own seat had been empty more than once— 
whenever he had a chance to snatch an in- 


teresting conversation with a foreign dele-_ 


gate, an engineer, or a utility magnate. As 
he put it, he can read the proceedings; but 
never again, perhaps, will he have the 
chance to talk with an Alpine hydro-electric 
manager, 2 South African engineer, a2 But 
ish appliance manufacturer, or a Japanese 
power official when minds were teeming with 
their power problems as they were that sultry 
September week in Washington. 


HE French scene—from Léon Blum’s 
taste in wine, literature and pajamas. ro 
the repercussions of the Popular Front on 
the peace of Europe—are reported for us 
(page 612) by Edgar Ansel Mowrer, chief 
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of the Chicago Daily News Bureau in Paris. 
Mr. Mowrer, lucky man, earns his living by 
being sent to the hot spots of the world’s 
NewS, tO meet interesting people and watch 
them make things happen. As special corre- 
spondent for the News he covered the war 
in Belgium, France and Italy. While head 
of his paper's Berlin bureau he wrote the 
series of articles which won him the 1932 
Pulitzer prize; in 1929 he was 2 contributor 
10 our special issue on Germany. Later, he 
wastransferred to Tokyo and then to Paris. 
Recently he has visited Spain for a first hand 
view of political and military developments 
there. 


i Maca ee the years the editors of Szr- 
vey Graphic have discovered many 
writers, and many artists. Oto Neurath de- 
fies those Classifications. For lack of a better 
word, we might call him our prize “graph- 
ist.” As the first publication in Americ 
publish the Little Man charts, we now pub- 
lish a word picture of the Big Man who 
created them (page 618), as we know him 
personally and editorially. Readers will re- 
call, in addition ro Dr. Neurath’s charts, his 
own vivid articles in past issues on the Mu- 
seum of the Fume, and The U.S.A. and 
World Planning. 


[NX the second chapter of his Muniapal 
Profile, Charles R. Walker dips beneath 
the surface of Minneapolis, tw show 2 
vigorous young American city making ad- 
justments to the knory problems of liveli- 
hood and labor that have distinguished its 
recent history. (Page 623) 
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LOUIS D. BRANDEIS AT EIGHTY 


‘| have no rigid social philosophy. | have been too intent on concrete problems of social justice. 
Yet | can see that the government must keep order not only physically but socially. And the law 
must still protect a man from the things that would rob him of his freedom whether the oppressing 
force be physical or of a subtler kind. .. . We are sure to have for the next generation an ever- 
increasing contest between those who have and those who have not. There are vital social and 
economic problems to be solved. We need ‘social inventions,’ each of many able men adding 
his work until the invention is perfected."’ From Mr. Brandeis’ book, Business, A Profession (191 4) 
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MERICAN life has produced few men as many 
sided as that Justice of the Supreme Court whose 
eightieth birthday comes this month. His real sig- 

nificance will be better realized a generation hence than 
now. But there is one great lesson to be drawn from his 
life which ought to be brought home to all American 
youth. Brandeis did not come to his public service as 
an untried amateur. He had made a spectacularly suc- 
cessful career in the private practice of law; only after 
he had solved the mechanisms of private life did he 
undertake to bring his experience to public matters. 
An anniversary biography by Alfred Lief [Brandeis— 
The Personal History of an American Ideal. Stackpole 
Sons. 508 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic.] 
recounts the struggle of the brilliant young man; his 
ready acceptance at the hands of the Massachusetts in- 
tellectuals; his social inventiveness in creating the sav- 
ings banks insurance plan; his courage in taking on the 
Morgan mismanagement of the New Haven. And so 
through the long chapter: the creation of orderly so- 
cial machinery in the New York clothing industry, the 
beginnings of the Zionist movement, the cleansing of the 
Department of the Interior at the time of the Ballinger 
investigation, the fight which led to his eventual recog- 
nition by the Wilson administration and his appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Court. It is a Homeric saga: the 
saga of great deeds of championship done in this our 
time through the strictly modern methods of fact-find- 
ing, education and political action. 

I cannot think that Mr. Brandeis’ long years in suc- 
cessful commercial practice, and his vivid and acute 
realization of the problems of business itself did not 
form, as much as anything else, the basis for his success 
in social reform. And I cannot think that any social en- 
gineer can succeed unless he has served a similar ap- 
prenticeship. It was the successful lawyer who turned to 
social action, not the individual aspiring for recognition 
and attempting to make a career by the radical route. 
- Hence his insistence not only that there should be a right 
social adjustment, but also that matters should be so 
arranged that men had a direct motive to continue that 
adjustment. Hence his ability not only to attack an 
evil, letting the chips fall where they might; but to 
stand by and work out the appropriate arrangement by 
which all parties at the end could reach a stable rela- 
tionship. Too often the would-be Brandeis follower of 
today has ignored this practical factor, and has satisfied 
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his lust for battle in mere punitive expeditions without 
having a clear picture of the result he intends to get; 
too often he has failed to recognize that the object is not 
winning a battle, but creating a socially workable result. 
Brandeis, besides being a great man in action, is above 
all a philosopher. A young man, entering the United 
States army and hating war, caught in a tangle of emo- 
tions, once wrote him; the answer was short but reveal- 
ing, “Sometimes it is best not to try to see too far into 
the unknowable future.” Often this trait reveals itself 
in a passionate faith in men. The savings bank insurance 
scheme, for instance, takes on an entirely new sig- 
nificance when it is remembered that Brandeis himself 
thought of it as significant because it permitted the little 
men in the little banks to take on responsibilities, small 
at first, growing as the men grew and helping the men 
to grow with them. Finding men, making them re- 
sponsible for two talents, and so training them to be 
rulers of cities, has been an essential part of the entire 
Brandeis plan. In its great phase, this is really education. 
By the same token, there is his passionate belief in the 
doctrine that men are entitled to fulfill themselves; hence 
democracy. Hence the desire for preservation of local 
experimentation; hence the fear of the overmastering big 
combination; hence also the fear of an overmastering 
federal government. Behind all else is a purely spiritual 
and mystic quality: the sense that men must commune 
with the Infinite and with the best in themselves; that 
out of this communion there comes the strength to act 
and the insight to act wisely. In years to come, this 
philosophical phase will stand as a far greater attribute 
perhaps than the political and economic battles. 


HERE is a strange fate in the destiny which sealed 

Taft, Holmes and Brandeis to life companionship 
on the Supreme Court bench. Taft, born to the purple of 
a political family, moving easily from office to office, 
anxious to reach the good humored personal adjust- 
ments suggested by the logic of events; Holmes, the 
Massachusetts aristocrat, almost contemptuous of eco- 
nomic processes, because gentlemen do not enter trade; 
Brandeis, the Jew, the successful commercial lawyer, 
introspective analyst of himself and extravert analyst of 
the processes of his own times. Of the three, in retro- 
spect, Brandeis must loom the largest. The other two 
were great of their type—but it was a passing type. 
Brandeis is the modern—A. A. Bere, Jr. 
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Other People's Insurance 


The Social Invention of Louis D. Brandeis 
BY BEULAH AMIDON 


HIRTY years ago, 

under the © skillful 

prodding of Charles 
Evans Hughes, witnesses 
before a joint legislative 
committee in New York startled the nation with their 
description of the life insurance business as it was then 
conducted. While the front pages of the newspapers 
shrieked sensational revelations, a Boston lawyer, Louis 
D. Brandeis, retained as counsel by the New England 
Equitable Policy Holders Protective Committee, sat down 
with annual statements and insurance commissioners’ 
reports to learn about life insurance. As. he pored over 
the records, he was amazed by two aspects of life insur- 
ance: the waste involved in lapsed policies; and the huge 
expense of operation, especially among companies writ- 
ing small policies for wage earners and their families. 
From the weekly “industrial insurance” premiums the 
companies even in 1904 had built up an enormous busi- 
ness. The Metropolitan, for example, in that year had 
$342,535,052 of ordinary insurance in force; its industrial 
insurance totaled $1,127,889,229. Most of the heavy ex- 
pense of the industrial insurance department went for 
commissions to superintendents, assistant superintendents 
and the agents who sold insurance from door to door 
and collected the weekly premiums. The testimony 
showed further that of these policies one third did not 
survive three months, about one half were cancelled 
within a year. 

In its investigation of the Prudential, the first com- 
pany to write industrial insurance, the committee found 
industrial insurance rates 60 percent higher than rates 
for participating insurance in the other departments, and 
a lapse rate of 62 to 66 percent in the first three years. 
Following the investigation, came changes in insurance 
laws, and in insurance company management. It is not 
the purpose of this article to review the history of the 
life insurance business since the Hughes investigation, 
the increase in its volume, the elimination of certain 
abuses, the mutualization of some of the largest com- 
panies, the development of group insurance on the one 
hand and of health services on the other. The investiga- 
tion does, however, provide the background for another 
development—the launching and the growth of the Mas- 
sachusetts experiment in savings bank life insurance, 
which has proved that it is possible to write life insur- 
ance for people of moderate means without the excessive 
expenditures, the waste of high premiums and lapsed 
policies which the Armstrong Committee criticized in 
the investigation of industrial insurance. The experiment 
has its roots in the study of insurance reports by the 
counsel for the New England policyholders of Equitable. 

Because of such famous cases as his gas rates and trac- 
tion fights, Mr. Brandeis had come to be known as “the 
People’s Defender.” It was part of his genius to translate 
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Here is the story of how a lawyer combined 
two old institutions—savings banks and insur- 
ance—into a new agency for thrift and security 


statistics into human terms. 
Behind the mounting totals 
of industrial insurance he 
saw troubled men and wo- 
men, clutching at security 
for themselves and their children. Tens of millions of 
dollars in weekly premium payments to him meant small 
coins pinched out of meager allowances for food, shelter 
and clothing. The Boston Journal that summer quoted 
him as saying, “The disclosures made by [Insurance] 
Commissioner Hendricks [of New York] are the 
strongest proof that neither the substitution of other ofh- 
cers however scrupulous and efficient, nor the recovery 
of profits wrongfully diverted can afford an adequate 
remedy for the evils disclosed.” Night after night, at his 
home in Dedham, he sought for the “adequate remedy.” 
Often the crook-necked lamp on his study table was not 
turned out till dawn. Finally Mr. Brandeis came into his 
office one morning in the early autumn of 1905 and an- 
nounced to his secretary, “Miss Grady, we have the 
answer!” 


PREVIOUS undertaking had given him a detailed 

knowledge of Massachusetts’ mutual savings banks. 
As he studied insurance, it seemed to him that, given 
actuarial service and medical direction, the idea of life 
insurance was akin to the idea of the mutual savings 
banks. To extend the function of the banks to permit 
them to write life insurance would eliminate the great 
cost of door-to-door solicitation and collection, and it 
would give practical force to the theory that the manage- 
ment of life insurance funds should be a voluntary 
trusteeship as much as the management of deposits in a 
savings bank. 

To hammer the idea into practical form, to embody 
it in a workable bill, was a slow, patient process. There 
was no precedent. He finally found an independent 
actuary to collaborate with him, Walter C. Wright, son 
of Elizur Wright, Massachusetts’ first insurance com- 
missioner. They spent neatly a year in study, formula- 
tion and re-drafting. 

The finished bill provided for a division of function 
between the local savings banks, and a central group 
responsible for the scheme as a whole. The banks were 
to assume responsibility for writing insurance and han- 
dling premium funds. This would take advantage of the 
training and experience of savings bank officers in keep- 
ing down expense, looking after pennies, making con- 
servative investment decisions based on careful investi- 
gation. Larger questions of policy, and technical actuarial 
and medical services were assigned to a group of seven 
unpaid trustees, appointed by the governor, and to a 
state actuary and a state medical director, selected by the 
trustees, subject to approval by the governor and coun- 
cil. To safeguard policyholders, each bank, before it 
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began to write insurance was required to set 
up a special expense fund of $5000 and a spe- 
cial guaranty fund of $20,000. Four percent 
of all premiums collected were to be paid into 
a general guaranty fund held by the state 
trustees for the joint benefit of all the issuing 
banks. The whole plan was permissive, not 
mandatory—officials of each savings bank in 
the state could experiment with it, or disre- 
gard it. Taking out policies was also to be 
entirely voluntary on the part of the public. 
There were to be no solicitors, no high pres- 
sure salesmanship. Only bona fide residents 
of Massachusetts were eligible for savings 
bank insurance, and policies were limited io 
a face value of $500 (later increased to $1000). 
Banks which did not themselves care to write 
insurance might become agency banks, giv- 
ing information, and forwarding applications 
and premiums to issuing banks. The imagi- 
nation and expert care with which “the 
Brandeis bill” was drawn are revealed in the 
fact that during twenty-eight years of a 
steadily growing insurance enterprise, which 
has had to weather the major emergencies of 
war, epidemic and depression, no basic 
change has ever been suggested by adminis- 
trators or policyholders. 


HE first detailed public statement of the plan ap- 

peared in Collier’s Weekly in September 1906, in an 
article by Louis D. Brandeis. A few weeks later, Mr. 
Brandeis discussed savings bank insurance before a re- 
cess committee of the Massachusetts Legislature. He had 
one friend on the committee, George L. Barnes, a Wey- 
mouth lawyer, with whom he had worked in the Public 
Franchise League. Meeting in the corridor Mr. Barnes 
said, “Perhaps you would like to know how the commit- 
tee voted on your plan?” “Yes,” said Mr. Brandeis 
eagerly, “How did it go?” “Fourteen to one against you.” 
Two months later, the committee unanimously recom- 
mended the plan for legislative consideration. 

In the interval, Mr. Brandeis had missed no oppor- 
tunity to speak or write on savings bank insurance, and 
Mr. Barnes carried on an intensive educational cam- 
paign among his fellow members. In the report submit- 
ted to the Legislature on January 1, the committee stated: 


. . . The activity of agents in this field of industrial insur- 
ance, so-called, has resulted in a business of enormous value 
and of great profit to the companies whose published re- 
ports concerning it are appalling. The return of the leading 
companies [John Hancock, Metropolitan, Prudential] also 
indicates that the expense of doing business of this kind 
under this system exceeds 50 percent of the money received 
from the policyholders in premiums. In contrast with this 
expensive system, the savings banks of Massachusetts last 
year conducted all their business at a cost of less than 1.5 
percent of monies received. . . . If ample safeguards are 
provided in giving savings banks the privilege of opening an 
insurance department and in permitting them to issue the 
small policies now written by the industrial companies the 
obvious gain to the small wage earners of the Common- 
wealth would be so very great that the institution would 
take rank as one of the most practical and beneficial of this 


generation. 
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Alice H. Grady, first deputy commissioner of savings bank insurance 


In the six months between the recess committee report 
and the final vote in the Legislature, Mr. Brandeis spoke 
on savings bank insurance two to six nights a week in 
every section of the state. When he could persuade them 
to do so, those present at his meetings not only listened, 
but asked questions, discussed and resolved. Thousands 
of letters and telegrams reached Beacon Hill, urging 
favorable consideration for savings bank insurance. 
Some 300 local trade unions endorsed the plan. A peti- 
tion with 150,000 names rolled up. While the report of 
the recess committee was pending, Mr. Brandeis or- 
ganized the League for Savings Bank Insurance. When, 
early in the spring it was decided to make public the list 
of members, the names and addresses filled 105 printed 
pages. 


LL this aroused not only great public interest in the 
subject of savings bank insurance, but also or- 
ganized opposition. The powerful insurance lobby be- 
came very active. Insurance experts made speaking tours 
to oppose the plan. Full page newspaper advertisements 
broadcast their arguments and spread the news of higher 
dividends and lower premiums just announced by the 
Metropolitan. Legislative consideration of the measure 
was continually postponed. There was no activity by the 
regular insurance committee of the House until May, 
but when it came it was a nine-to-six vote in favor of 
reporting a savings bank insurance bill, and the measure 
finally passed in the lower chamber by the thumping 
majority of 126 to 46. Various efforts to weaken the bill 
in the Senate were beaten off, and the measure passed 
there by a vote of twenty-eight to four. It was signed by 
Governor Curtis Guild, Jr. on June 26, 1907, eighteen 
months after “the idea” first took shape in Mr. Brandeis” 
mind. But the fight was by no means won. 
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First came a long period of undramatic educational 
effort and slow headway. None of the leading savings 
banks moved. Finally, in Whitman, where were located 
the Commonwealth and the Regal shoe factories (both 
headed by clients and personal friends of Mr. Brandeis) 
the little local savings bank was prevailed upon to experi- 
ment with insurance. The necessary guaranty funds 
were privately raised, and in June 1908, one year after 
the law was enacted, the first policy was written. A few 
months later, former Governor W. L. Douglass suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a trial of the scheme in the Peoples 
Savings Bank of Brockton. For several years savings 
bank insurance was limited to these two little institutions. 


N this period of patient effort and meager results, as 

well as in later years of substantial progress, the 
story has a heroine, Alice H. Grady, who had entered 
the law office of Warren and Brandeis in 1894 as an 
eighteen-year-old stenographer. Within a short time she 
became Mr. Brandeis’ private secretary. Twenty years 
later, when she was known as “the highest salaried 
woman in Boston,” she told in a newspaper interview 
how she one day confided to her employer her plan to 
study in the Chicago Christian Training School and de- 
vote herself to church work: 


While not in any way belittling the value or need of the 
work I had about decided to take up, he pointed out to me 
his belief that there were many women equally well fitted 
to carry on that work. He said he had never given the time 
or thought to public service that he should like to and in- 
tended to do and he thought men could do far more and 
better work in that line if aided by women of the same 
ideas. He felt that I could do better service and enable him 
to do better work if I would aid him in his proposed efforts. 
After thinking it over carefully I decided to give up the 
training school plan I had considered and to give my 
strength and brain to aiding him to the best of my ability. 


Until Mr. Brandeis was called to the U.S. Supreme Court 
in 1916, Miss Grady continued to serve as his private sec- 
retary. From 1907 on, she was at the same time the active 
savings bank insurance executive. Originally a woman 
of blunt, direct manner, she schooled herself in tact. She 
learned to write effectively and to speak well, and devel- 
oped a flair for publicity. When Mr. Brandeis went to 
Washington, she became secretary to the trustees of the 
General Guaranty Fund on a modest state salary. Three 
years later, under Governor Calvin Coolidge, the state 
government was reorganized and Miss Grady was named 
deputy commissioner of savings bank insurance, the 
position she held until 
her death in 1934. Perhaps 
the tribute she would 
have valued most, among 
the many offered at her 
death was that of a Bos- 
ton editorial writer, who 
described her as “the 
woman who nursed his 
[ Brandeis’] savings bank 
insurance plan from a 
mere law to the status of 
a hundred million dollar 
business.” Her successor, 
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“FY OLITICALLY the American working man is free, so far 
as the law can make him so. But is he really free? Can 
any man be really free who is constantly in danger of becom- 


ing dependent for mere subsistence upon somebody and some- 


thing less than his own exertion and conduct? Men are not 
free while financially dependent upon the will of other 
individuals. Financial independence is consistent with free- 
dom only where claim to support rests upon right and not 
upon favor." LOUIS D. BRANDEIS at the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, Boston, June 9, 1911. 


the present deputy commissioner, is Judd Dewey, a Bos- 


ton lawyer, formerly in the office of the U.S. Attorney, 
and for many years her fellow worker as the unpaid 
counsel of the department. 

In considering the growth of savings bank insurance 
and how it functions, it is important to keep in mind 
that, while the Armstrong investigation cleaned up a 
number of insurance abuses, many aspects of the busi- 
ness remain essentially unchanged. The net cost of in- 
dustrial insurance is almost twice as high as ordinary 


insurance. There is no cash value on weekly premium 


policies until premiums have been paid for five years, 
and no loan value at any time; from a half to three 
fourths of the policies taken out each year lapse, forfeit- 


ing all the premiums paid; less than one policy out of 


ten ever reaches maturity. 

The most impressive change in life insurance business 
since 1905 is in volume. Today’s figures are almost astro- 
nomical. On December 31, 1934, according to the last 
report of the Massachusetts Commissioner of Insurance, 
the companies authorized to do business in that state 
had in force an amount of life insurance totaling $83,602,- 
697,144. Of this, nearly $60 billion was ordinary life 
insurance, a little less than $9 billion group insurance 
taken out by employers, and nearly $15 billion industrial 
insurance on a weekly payment basis. There were 26,042,- 
863 ordinary policies outstanding; about fifteen thousand 
group policies and 66,750,773 weekly payment policies. 
The total premium income for the year amounted to 
more than $3 billion. The social importance of the great 
block of industrial insurance is underscored by such data 
as that uncovered by the Massachusetts Employment 
Stabilization Committee which, under the chairmanship 
of President Stanley King of Amherst, found that an 
amount equal to 7.4 percent of the weekly payrolls in 
manufacturing industries in Massachusetts was paid out 
by workers in industrial insurance premiums in 1929. 
With the absolute decline in payrolls during the depres- 
sion, the proportion rose to 9.5 percent in 1930, 12.3 
in 1931. 


The mechanics of life insurance are not difficult, though ~ 


they are widely misunderstood. From mortality tables, 
based on recorded experience as to the number of per- 
sons of a given age dying or surviving, and from the rate 
of interest assumed to be earned on invested assets, it is 
possible to estimate the annual cost of any desired insur- 
ance coverage. This estimate is known as the “net pre- 
mium.” The net premium includes allowance for current 
death losses, and for contributions to the insurance re- 
serve. To the net premium, each company adds its own 
“loading charge,” to cov- 
er the expenses of carry- 
ing on the business. By 
adding together the net 
premium and the loading 
charge the company ar- 
rives at the “gross pre- 
mium,” the amount it 
asks you to pay when you 
take out a policy. The 
“expense loading” ac- 
counts for the variation 
in gross premium rates 
set by the different com- 
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A notice on the plant bulletin 
board and a visiting instructor 


panies for the same type of policy 
at a given age. Thus, if you are 
thirty years old and are taking out 
a $1000 straight life policy, the net 
premium will be $18.28. But to 
fix the premium you will pay, the 
New England Mutual will add an 
expense loading of $5.22, Mutual 


BEGINNING 


A Representative of MASSACHUSETTS 


SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE 
will be at the Factory FOR_A FEW DAYS 


offer insurance information to 
Massachusetts factory workers 


The cost which you and I pay 
for insurance can be lessened if 
the death losses of the carrier are 
below those expected; or if the in- 
terest earned is in excess of re- 
serve requirements; or if the 
expenses of getting and handling 
insurance are less than the esti- 


Life of New York, New York 
Life and Equitable $6.10 each, 
Massachusetts Savings Bank In- 
surance, 83 cents. 

The chief item in the expenses 


If you want information of are thinking of 
taking out a policy—this is an opportunity for you 


to learn about~ this system which is providing the 


BEST INSURANCE at LOWEST COST 


FOR ALL RESIDENTS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


mated expense load. Insurance 
companies are required by law in 
Massachusetts and many other 
states to use the American Expe- 
rience Tables compiled in 1868. 


of the life insurance companies is 
“salaries and commissions.” The 
insurance companies insist that 
“insurance is sold, not bought.” 
For this purpose, they have in the 
state of Massachusetts alone an 
army of more than 12,000 agents. 
Each agent receives a commission, 
usually 50 percent of the first year’s premium, on all the 
insurance he sells, and the general agent receives a 
smaller “overriding” commission. Both also receive com- 
missions (5 to 9 percent) on the premiums paid in suc- 
ceeding years, the agent usually for a limited period of 
ten years. With industrial insurance, the agents not only 
canvass prospects from door to door; they also call week- 
ly at the home of each policyholder to collect the pre- 
mium. The companies maintain that the agency system 
educates vast numbers of people, hitherto unaroused, 
to the need for life insurance, to which their critics reply 
by pointing out that half of this protection lapses. 
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POLICIES ARE NOW ISSUED AT ALL AGES FROM ONE TO SEVENTY YEARS 


Speak to your foreman or to 


In the intervening decades, we 
have learned how to live longer, 
and we have developed diagnos- 
tic techniques permitting a much 
more accurate selection of “good 
risks.” In 1934 the actual mortali- 
ties experienced by the life insur- 
ance companies were only 61.73 
percent of the “expected” according to the old tables. 

The matter of interest is not quite so simple. Life in- 
surance is paid for in advance, and the policyholder is 
presumed to be entitled to something for the use of his 
money. But interest is guaranteed the policyholder only 
on the net premium for the year in which it is paid, 
plus the reserve of the previous years. Over the years 
there is a continuing spread between the money you 
pay in and the money you are paid interest on, between 
the interest rate the company pays you and the interest 
rate it earns on what you pay it. Finally, if the expenses 
incurred in carrying on the business are less than the 
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if you are interested 


total “expense loading” on premiums paid in, then the 
company will have a profit or “gain” from its loading. 

In “The Manning Letter,” a reply to questions pro- 
pounded by a general agent of one of the larger mutuals, 
Judd Dewey, deputy commissioner of savings bank in- 
surance, draws this comparison: 


... every legal reserve life insurance carrier, whether a com- 
mercial company or the insurance department of a savings 
bank has each year a considerable portion of its income 
which is not required for legal reserve or for any other pur- 
pose specified by statute nor for contract obligations con- 
tained in policies. Certainly a part of it must be used for 
expenses and a part of it should be used for dividends, pre- 
sumably all of it which is not needed for expenses or for 
additions to surplus will be used for dividends. For the 
forty-seven companies [authorized to do business in Massa- 
chusetts| the amount so available from operations in 1933, 
including $35,426,745 withdrawn from surplus, was $897,- 
988,278, or 22.14 percent of their total income. In the in- 
surance departments of the twenty-one savings-insurance 
banks the amount so available was $1,230,180, or 22 percent 
of their total income. Some differences in management are 
indicated by the differences in the disposition of these sums: 


Savings Bank 


Companies Life Insurance 
Expenses 52.2% 16.1% 
Dividends to policyholders 47.4% 71.4% 
Dividends to stockholders 4% — 
Surplus im 12.5% 
100.0% 100.0% 


* $35,426,745 withdrawn from surplus. 
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Savings bank life insurance has travelled a long road 
since the first policy was issued by the little bank in 
Whitman in 1908. The interest of the General Electric 
Company’s plants at Pittsfield and Lynn opened four 
savings banks to the insurance plan. Other institutions 
fell into line as issuing banks or agencies. Today there 
are 23 savings-insurance banks, including the Boston 
Five Cent, the biggest savings bank in New England. 
As agencies there are 110 savings banks, 32 credit unions, 
280 employers, and 8 miscellaneous organizations. As of 
September 30, savings bank life insurance had 136,813 
policies and $121,912,607 insurance in force. 

But these figures understate the significance of the 
business done by savings bank life insurance. While this 
agency was responsible for less than 3 percent of the in- 
surance written in Massachusetts last year, 44 percent of 
the net gain in insurance in force at the end of the year 
was due to savings bank insurance. In other words (and 
using round numbers) while the companies wrote $325 
million new business, at the end of the year they showed 
a gain of $12 million over the preceding year’s business. 
Savings bank insurance wrote $11 million new business, 
and showed a gain of $8 million over the preceding year. 
In that year the proportion of lapsed insurance to new 
insurance written was: company ordinary 33.3 percent; 
industrial 61.8; savings bank 2.25. 

That the savings bank insurance plan has justified Mr. 
Brandeis’ faith that it would reduce the cost of insur- 
ance is shown in detail in the recent study of Massa- 
chusetts Savings Bank Life Insurance made by Edward 
Berman of the department of economics 
at the University of Illinois. [U.S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 
615.] The study is based on the figures 
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man analyzes in detail what this means 
for different types of policy in premium 
rates, dividends, cash surrender values, 
loan values and other features. Perhaps 
it would be possible to show the values 
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U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Savings bank insurance as a growing enterprise, 1908-1934 


The cost of insurance to the policy- 
holder is determined not only by the 
premium he pays, but also by the divi- 
dends the carrier pays him. Further, he 
must reckon in the “emergency values” 
of a policy: the amount he can borrow 
on it, and the sum he receives if he has 
to surrender it. (Continued on page 638) 
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Authority and Freedom 


BY JOHN DEWEY 


HE last four centu- 

ries have displayed 

an ever increasing re- 
volt against authority, first 
in the forms in which it 
was manifested and then 
against the principal itself. 
None of its important 
forms has been immune 
from assault. The assault was first directed against dom- 
inant institutions of Church and State. But the control 
exercised by Church and State in combination had en- 
tered into all phases and aspects of life, in belief and con- 
duct alike. Hence attack upon ecclesiastic and political in- 
stitutions spread to science and art, to standards and 
ideals of economic and domestic life. For the practical 
movement of assault, like every other such movement, 
had to defend itself on intellectual grounds. The best 
intellectual defense was attack, and so defense grew into 
systematic justification, and a social philosophy devel- 
oped that was critical of the very idea of any authorita- 
tive control. 

The theoretical system spawned watch-words, rallying- 
cries, slogans for popular consumption. One of the latter, 
by constant iteration, has assumed the status of a com- 
prehensive social and political idea. To many persons it 
seems to be itself the summary of a profound social phil- 
osophy. According to the formula, the one great intel- 
lectual problem is the demarcation of two separate 
spheres, one of authority and one of freedom; the other 
half of the formula is to maintain this theoretical de- 
marcation as a sharp division in practice. The formula 
has a corollary. The inherent tendency of the “sphere” 
of authority is to encroach on the “sphere” of freedom, 
thus enstating oppression, tyranny, and, in the language 
of today, regimentation. Hence the right of way must 
belong to the idea and actuality of individual freedom; 
authority is its enemy, and every manifestation of social 
authority and control is therefore to be zealously watched, 
and almost always to be vigorously opposed. However, 
since the sphere of liberty has its boundaries, when “lib- 
erty” begins to degenerate into “license” the operation of 
authority is properly to be called upon to restore the 
balance. 

The formula, like most slogans that attain popularity, 
owes its vogue and influence to the fact that it seems to 
afford 1a solution of an outstanding problem while in 
fact it evades the problem. 

The genuine problem is the relation between authority 
and freedom. And this problem is masked, and its solu- 
tion begged, when the idea is introduced that the fields 
in which they respectively operate, are separate. In effect, 
authority stands for stability of social organization by 
means of which direction and support are given to indi- 
viduals; while individual freedom stands for the forces 
by which change is intentionally brought about. The 
issue that requires constant attention is the intimate and 
organic union of the two things: of authority and free- 
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Through the achievements of the scientists 
humanity has taken its longest forward steps. 
Can we apply their daring pattern of coopera- 
tive intelligence to economic and social prob- 
lems? We publish here, in part, John Dewey's 
dynamic contribution to the Harvard Tercentenary 


dom, of stability and 
change. The idea of attain- 
ing a solution by separa- 
tion instead of by union, 
misleads and thwarts en- 
deavor whenever it is acted 
upon. The widespread 
adoption of this false and 
misleading idea is a strong 
contributing factor to the present state of world con- 
fusion in thought, in objectives and in action. 

The genuine import of the formula which divides and 
apportions the total field of human life and action be- 
tween freedom and authority, is to be found, not in its 
theoretical statement, but in its relation to the historic 
events of the last few centuries. As a purely theoretical 
formula, it claims an inherent validity and universal ap- 
plication which I, for one, find absurd. But when the 
formula is taken to be the record of a historic period, 
the case is otherwise. The formula then achieves the sig- 
nificance of a symbol of the distinctive crises of western 
civilization in recent centuries; it becomes representative 
of a great historic struggle. In its dual character, the for- 
mula celebrates, with one hand, the decay of the institu- 
tions which had exercised sway over men’s minds and 
conduct; and, with the other hand, it signalizes the rise 
of the new social and intellectual forces. The old tradi- 
tions and established social organizations resisted the new 
forces in human life and society on their emergence, as 
being dangerous, even mortal rivals who came to dis- 
pute for the power and privileges they had hitherto ex- 
clusively enjoyed. The formula, instead of supplying a 
means of coping with this historic struggle, offers as a 
solution what is none other than a theoretical tran- 
script of the nature of the conflict itself. As a guide to 
understanding and action, the formula is, as I said, 
absurd. But as a symbol of historic events it is deeply 
revealing. 

Unfortunately, when the struggle first got under way, 
the newer forces tended to accept the established insti- 
tutions at their own evaluation, namely, as necessary 
expressions of the very principle of authority. Finding 
the existing institutions oppressive, the new movement 
reacted against authority as such, and began to con- 
ceive of authority as inherently external to individu- 
ality, and inherently hostile to freedom and the social 
changes that the overt expression and use of freedom 
would bring to pass. In consequence, while the new 
movement should have the credit for breaking down 
a system that had grown rigid and unresponsive, and 
for releasing capacities of individuals that had been 
dormant—its virtual denial of the organic importance 
of any embodiment of authority and social control, has 
intellectually fostered the confusion that as a matter 
of practical fact in any case attends a time of transi- 
tion. More particularly, as I shall show later, the new 
movement failed to acknowledge as authoritative the 
very power to which it owed its own vitality, namely, 
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that of organized intelligence. Such are the proposi- 
tions I desire to advance in this discussion. 


II 
I THINK a survey of history shows that while the 


individualistic philosophy was wrong in setting au- 
thority and freedom, stability and change in opposition 
to one another, it was justified in finding the organized 
institutional embodiments of authority so external to 
the new wants and purposes that were stirring, as to 
be in fact oppressive. The persons and classes who exer- 
cised the power that comes from the possession of au- 
thority were hostile to the variable and fresh qualities, 
the qualities of initiative, invention and enterprise in 
which change roots. It was a struggle for authoritative 
power between the old and the new; between forces 
concerned with conservation of values that the past had 
produced, and the forces that made for new beliefs 
and new modes of human association. It was also a 
struggle between groups and classes of individuals— 
between those who were enjoying the advantages that 
spring from possession of power to which authorita- 
tive right accrues, -and individuals who found them- 
selves excluded from the powers and enjoyments to 
which they felt themselves entitled. The necessity of 
adjusting the old and the new, of harmonizing the 
stability that comes from conserving the established 
with the variability that springs from the emergence of 
new needs and efforts of individuals—this necessity is 
inherent in, or a part of, the very texture of life. 

By far the greater number of millenia that man has 
lived on the earth, man has been, for the most part, 
content with things as they, from time to time, are. 
For the human disposition has been to attribute divine 
origin and sanction to whatever claimed for itself the 
authority of long tradition and custom. Individuals 
instead of seeking change were more generally afraid 
of it. If we were justified in putting authority and free- 
dom, stability and change in opposition to one another, 
we should be compelled to conclude that for the greater 
period of human history individuals have preferred 
authority and stability. 

The identification of the individual with the forces 
that make freely for variation and change is something 
new and recent. Speaking in general terms, the iden- 
tification is an expression of special and specific his- 
toric events. These events may be condensed and sum- 
marized. New methods and conclusions in natural 
science and their technological application in new 
modes of industrial production and commercial ex- 
change of goods and _ services, found themselves 
checked and limited by the institutional agencies of 
Church and State which were the possessors of actual 
social power and the claimants for exclusive and right- 
ful authority in all the variegated fields of human en- 
deavor. In this conflict, the new forces defended and 
justified themselves by restricting the very idea of au- 
thority to the ecclesiastical and political powers that 
were hostile to their own free expression, and by assert- 
ing that they alone furthered individual freedom. 

The final result was a social and political philosophy 
which questioned the validity of authority in any form 
that was not the product of, and that was not sanc- 
tioned by, the conscious wants, efforts and satisfactions 
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of individuals in their private capacity; a philosophy 
which took the form of laissez-faire in economics, and 
individualism in other affairs. This philosophy claimed 
for itself the comprehensive title of liberalism. : 

Two general conclusions, it seems to me, clearly 
emerge: first, the older forms of organized power that 
had exercised authority were revealed as external and~ 
oppressive with respect to the new forces that operated » 
through the medium of individuals, and as hostile, in 
consequence, to all important social change; second, the - 
new philosophy so tended to decry the very principle 
of authority as to deprive individuals of the direction 
and support that are indispensable both for the organic — 
freedom of individuals and for social stability. 

The result is the present scene of confusion, conflict 
and uncertainty. While decrying the principle of au- 
thority, and asserting the necessity of limiting the exer- 
cise of authority to the minimum needed for mainte- 
nance of police order, the new philosophy in fact erected 
the wants and endeavors of private individuals seeking 
personal gain to the place of supreme authority in social 
life. In consequence, the new philosophy, in the very ° 
act of asserting that it stood completely and loyally for 
the principle of individual freedom, was really engaged 
in justifying the activities of a new form of concentra- | 
ted power—the economic, which new form, to state the © 
matter moderately, has consistently and persistently de-— 


nied effective freedom to the economically underpow- —) 


ered and underprivileged. While originating as a social 
force that effected widespread social change in opposi- 
tion to, indeed, in despite of the powers that had author- 
ity when it began to emerge, economic power has now - 
become, in its turn, an organized social institution that 
resists all further social change that is not in accord 
with itself, that does not further and support its own © 
interests as at present existing. 5 

It is for such reasons as these that I affirm that the — 
real issue is not that of demarcating separate “spheres” — 
for authority and for freedom, for stability and for 
change, but that of effecting an interpenetration of the 
two. We need an authority that, unlike the older forms 
in which it operated, is capable of directing and utiliz- — 
ing change and we need a kind of individual freedom 
unlike that which the unconstrained economic liberty _ 
of individuals has produced and justified; we need, that 
is, a kind of individual freedom that is general and 
shared and that has the backing and guidance of so- 
cially organized authoritative control. 


Ill 


T requires little argument to prove that the institu- 

tional forms in which authority has been embodied 
in the past are hostile to change. It suffices, perhaps, to 
recall that those who have labored to change the forms 
authoritative power had taken, were denounced as he- 
retics, as elements subversive of social order. And, I 
need hardly add, those who are engaged in similar labor 
today, are similarly denounced. The point that does 
require emphatic attention is that in spite of possession 
of power, and in spite of persecution of heretics and 
radicals, no institution has in. fact had the power to 
succeed in preventing great changes from taking place. 
All that institutions have ever succeeded in doing by 
their resistance to change, has been to dam up social 
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forces until they finally and inevitably manifested them- 
selves in eruptions of great, usually catastrophic change. 

Nor is argument necessary to prove that the indi- 
vidualistic movement has been allied with a period of 
immense and rapid changes, many of which, taken one 
by one, have brought positive benefit to society. The 
intimate connection between the new individualism and 
social change is seen in the watchwords of the move- 
ment: Initiative, Invention, Enterprise. For all of these 
words point to the loci of departure from what has been; 
they are the signs which denote the sources of innovation. 

But I venture the statement that just as the past man- 
ifestation of the principle of authority has failed pre- 
cisely where its claim was most vehement, namely, in 
the prevention, or at least in the guidance of change, so 
the individualistic movement, taken historically and in 
the large, has failed to secure freedom for individuals 
on any commensurate scale—and in any assured way— 
even for its temporary possessors. The individualistic 
movement has tended to identify the exercise of free- 
dom with absence of any organized control, and in this 
way, it has in fact identified freedom with mere de 
_ facto possession of economic power. Instead of bringing 
freedom to those who lacked material possessions, it 
has imposed upon them further subjection to the own- 
ers of the agencies of production and distribution. 

_ The scene which the world exhibits to the observer 
at the present time is so obviously one of general in- 
stability, insecurity and increasing conflict—both be- 
tween nations and within them—that I cannot conceive 
that any one will deny the desirability of effecting and 
enstating some organic union of freedom and authority. 

The weight of the evidence of the past is assuredly 
strongly against the realization of any such possibility. 
_ As far as the idea of organized authority is concerned,. 
the pathos of the collective life of mankind on this 
planet is its exhibition of the dire human need for some 
authority; while its ever mounting tragedy is due to 
the fact that the need thas been repeatedly betrayed by 
the very institutions that claimed to satisfy it. That all 
is not well, on the other hand, with the principle of in- 
dividualistic freedom in the form in which it has been 
influential up to now, is shown by more than one fact 
in the present scene of discord and insecurity. Above all 
is this manifested by the recrudescence of the principle 
of authority in its most extreme and primitive form— 
_ the rise of dictatorships. 

As if in substantiation of the old idea that nature ab- 
hors a vacuum, it might be contended that economic 
competitive individualism, free from social control, had 
created a moral and,social vacuum which recourse to 
dictatorships is filling. In many countries, the demand 
for collective and organized guidance and support has 
become so urgent that the very idea of individual free- 
dom has gone into the discard and become an ideal, 
not to be praised, but to be despised. The regime of 
economic individualistic liberty is attacked by dictator- 
ships from both the right and the left. In countries in 
which there are no open and acknowledged dictator- 
ships, the conceptions of liberty and individualism seem 
to be losing their magic force; and security, discipline, 
order and solidarity are, by social transfer, acquiring 
magic power in their stead. The actual concrete condi- 
tions that produce resort to dictatorships vary from 
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country to country. But the phenomenon is so wide- 
spread it demands a generalized explanation. The most 
obvious one is the virtual bankruptcy and moribund 
state of a regime conducted for private gain and subject 
to no control by recognized, collective authority. 

Neither the past nor the present afford, then, any 
ground for expecting that the adjustment of authority 
and freedom, stability and change, will be achieved by 
following old paths. The idea that any solution at all 
can ever be attained may seem to some romantic and 
utopian. But the most fantastically unrealistic of all no- 
tions, is the widely prevalent belief that we can attain 
enduring stable authority by employing and, where 
necessary, by re-exhuming the institutional means tried 
in the past; equally fantastic is the belief that the as- 
sured freedom of individuals can be secured by pitting 
individuals against one another in a pitiless struggle 
for material possessions and economic power. The issue, 
in my judgment, can be narrowed down to this ques- 
tion: Are there resources that have not as yet been 
tried out in the large field of human relations, resources 
that are available and that carry with them the poten- 
tial promise of successful application? 


IV 


N raising this question I am aware that it is almost 
inevitable that what I have said about the human 

necessity for some kind of collective authority to give 
individuals direction in their relations with one another, 
and to give them the support that comes from a sense 
of solidarity, will appear to be a plea for a return to 
some kind of social control brought about through, and 
perpetuated by, external institutional means. If my ques- 
tion is so taken, then the criticism I have made of the 
alliance that has taken place between the principle of 
individual freedom and private initiative and enterprise 
in economic matters, will necessarily also seem to be 
merely an argument for social control by means of a 
collective planned economy—put forward, of course, 
with some change in vocabulary. However, the argu- 
ment in fact cuts in both directions. It indicates that 
while movements in the direction of collective, planned 
economy may cure evils from which we are now suf- 
fering, it will in the end go the way of all past at- 
tempts at organization of authoritative power unless 
some hitherto untried means are utilized on a large and 
systematic scale for bringing into life the desired and 
desirable organic coordination. 

The resource that has not yet been tried on any large 
scale, in the broad field of human, social relationships 
is the utilization of organized intelligence, the mani- 
fold benefits and values of which we have substantial 
and reliable evidence in the narrower field of science. 

Within a limited area, the collective intelligence 
which is exemplified in the growth and application of 
scientific method, has already become authoritative. It 
is authoritative in the field of beliefs regarding the 
structure of nature and relevant to our understanding 
of physical events. When we turn to the practical side, 
we see that the same method is supreme in controlling 
and guiding our active dealings with material things 
and physical energies. To be sure, it cannot be said that 
intelligence, operating by the methods that constitute 
science, has as yet completely won undisputed right and 
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authority to control beliefs even in the restricted physi- 
cal field. But organized intelligence has made an ad- 
vance that is truly surprising when we consider the 
short time in which it has functioned and the pow- 
erful foes against which it had to make its way—iner- 
tia, traditions and habits entrenched in forms of insti- 
tutional life that are effulgent with the prestige of time, 
crowned, severally and collectively, with an emotional 
halo made of the values that men most prize. 

What is deeply significant to the theme of the rela- 
tion between collective authority and freedom, is that 
the progress of intelligence as exemplified in scientific 
advance, exhibits their organic, effective, union. 

In spite of science’s dependence for its development 
upon the free initiative, invention and enterprise of 
individual inquirers, the authority of science issues from 
and is based upon collective activity, cooperatively or- 
ganized. Even when, temporarily, the ideas put forth 
by individuals have sharply diverged from received be- 
liefs, the method used has been a public and open meth- 
od which succeeded and could succeed only as it tended 
to produce agreement, unity of belief among all who 
labored in the same field. Every scientific inquirer, even 
when he deviates most widely from current ideas, de- 
pends upon methods and conclusions that are a com- 
mon possession and not of private ownership, even 
though all of the methods and conclusions may at some 
time have been initially the product of private inven- 
tion. The contribution the scientific inquirer makes is 
collectively tested and developed and, in the measure 
that it is cooperatively confirmed, becomes a part of the 
common fund of the intellectual commonwealth. Here 
is brought into bold relief and in typical form the kind 
of individual freedom that is both supported by collec- 
tive, organic authority and that in turn changes and is 
encouraged to change and develop, by its own opera- 
tions, the authority upon which it depends. 


Vv 


HE thesis that the operation of cooperative in- 

telligence as displayed in science is a working 
model of the union of freedom and authority, does not 
slight the fact that the method has operated up to the 
present in a limited and relatively technical area. On 
the contrary, it emphasizes that fact. If the method of 
intelligence had been employed in any large field in the 
comprehensive and basic area of the relations of human 
beings to one another in social life and_ institutions, 
there would be no present need for our argument. The 
contrast between the restricted scope of its use, and the 
possible range of its application to human relations— 
political, economic, and moral—is outstanding enough 
to be depressing. It is this very contrast that serves to 
define the great problem that lies before us. 

No consideration of the problem is adequate that does 
not take into account one fact about the development 
of the modern individualistic movement in industry and 
business. There is a suppressed premise in all the claims 
and reasonings of the individualistic school. All the 
beneficial changes that have been produced are attrib- 
uted to the free play of individuals seeking primarily 
their own profit as isolated individuals. But in fact, the 
economic changes of recent centuries have been parasitic 
upon the advances made in natural science—upon the 
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utilization of results which are consequences of the 
method of collective, organic intelligence working in 

mathematics, physics, and chemistry. To speak baldly, 

it is a plain falsehood that the advances which the de- 

fenders of the existing regime point to as justification for 
its continuance, are due to mere individualistic initiative 

and enterprise. The truth is that individualistic initiative | 
and enterprise have sequestered and appropriated the 

fruits of collective cooperative intelligence. Insofar as 

the attempts that are now being made in the direction - 
of organized social control and planned economy ignore 

the role of scientific intelligence, insofar as these at- 

tempts depend upon and turn for support to external 

institutional changes effected for the most part by force, 

just so far are they reinstating reliance upon the method 

of external authority that has always broken down in the 

past. For a time, while in need of security and a sense 

and feeling of solidarity, men will submit to authority 

of this kind. But if history shows anything, it.shows 

that the variable factors in individuals cannot be per- 

manently suppressed or completely eradicated. The prin- 

ciple of individual freedom expressed in the modern in- 

dividualistic movement is deeply rooted in the constitu- 

tion of human beings. The truth embodied in it cannot 

die no matter how much force is brought down upon 

it. The tragedy of the movement is that it misconceived 

and misplaced the source and seat of this principle of 

freedom. But the attempt to uproot and eliminate this 

principle on behalf of the assurance of security and at- 

tainment of solidarity by means of external authority 

is doomed to ultimate defeat. 

There is no need to dwell upon the enormous ob- 
stacles that stand in the way of extending from its pres- 
ent field to the larger field of human relations, the con- 
trol of organized intelligence, operating through the 
release of individual powers and capabilities. There is 
the weight of past history on the side of those who are 
cynical and pessimistic about the possibility of achieving 
this humanly desirable and humanly necessary task. I 
do not predict that the extension will ever be effectively 
actualized. But I do claim that the problem of the rela- 
tion of authority and freedom, of stability and change, 
if it can be solved, will be solved in this way. The failure 
of other methods and the desperateness of the present 
situation will bea spur to some to do their best to make 
the extension actual. They know that to hold in advance 
of trial that success is impossible is a way of condemn- 
ing humanity to that futile and destructive oscillation 
between authoritative power and unregulated individual 
freedom to which we may justly attribute most of the 
sorrows and defeats of the past. They are aware of the 
slow processes of history and of the unmeasured stretch 
of time that lies ahead of mankind. They do not expect 
any speedy victory in the execution of the most difh- 
cult task human beings ever set their hearts and minds 
to attempt. They are, however, buoyed by the assurance 
that no matter how slight the immediate effect of their 
efforts, they are themselves, in their trials, exemplifying 
one of the first principles of the method of scientific in- 
telligence. For they are projecting into events a compre- 
hensive idea by experimental methods that correct and 
mature the method and the idea in the very process of 
trial. The very desperateness of the situation is, for such 
as these, but a spur to sustained, courageous effort. 
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Back of Your Light Bulb 


The thoroughfares of energy that will lift the levels of life 
BY VICTOR WEYBRIGHT 


HE most striking 
thing about the 

World Power Con- 
\}) ference held in Washing- 


~ton in September was that 


in the whole modern world 
to the men who make its 
wheels go round. It would 
have been like contemplat- 


The amazing social promise in the prophecy which 
the world’s experts hold out—that power is to be 
plentiful and cheap. Reported by a Survey editor 
who attended the Third World Power Conference 


every delegate who wrote 
_ or uttered a word was talking exactly the same thing. 
_ If 3000 delegates from fifty-two countries and our own 
' forty-eight states had met to discuss even such an ele- 
. jj, mentary and indispensable subject as Bread, this would 
_}) not have been true. Bread may mean wheat, corn, rice, 
1 rye, or oats. The discussion trenched on the social effect 

_ of power—whether used almost automatically in a great 

mill, or by a dentist putting his foot on a lever or by you 
_ or me when we turn on our radios maybe a thousand 
~ miles from the sending station. 

Clearly the power age knows no boundaries of lan- 
guage or geography; equally clearly the delegates re- 
flected their national and economic philosophies. The 
American utility spokesmen were bluntly opposed to 
further local and national regulation. The Germans 
talked of the efficient electrification of their nation, of 
industry rather than of the home. The Japanese echoed 
heavy industry, impersonal efficiency. The Italians, half 
apologetic for the lack of fuel in their home peninsula, 
dwelt on the fact that their Alpine sources of hydro- 
electric power lie very close to the frontier, that the Apen- 
nine waterfalls are undependable. The Russians—whose 
delegation was drafted at the last minute, it was ru- 
mored, from experts already in America because the 
U.S.S.R. could not spare important men long enough for 
them to make a special journey—did not take any con- 
siderable part in the proceedings. Instead, they presented 
to everyone an officially prepared volume on the electri- 
fication of their vast republic. This was not a human doc- 
ument. Like our American Barnums, it emphasized big- 
ness. It remained for the Scandinavians and the Dutch, 
the French and Belgians, the Americans, the British, the 
Canadians, South Africans and New Zealanders to mini- 
mize the perfect state and emphasize the standards of life 
that electricity makes possible. 

The Third World Power Conference, unlike the first 
international power conference in London in 1924 and 
the second in Berlin in 1930, deliberately opened its doors 
to men who were not engineers. Those two earlier con- 
ferences dealt mainly, with problems between the power 
house and the meter of the consumer. The Third World 
Power Conference was distinctive because of the pres- 
ence of engineers and experts who recognize that power 
is not alone important as a business or a national asset, 
but as a projection of energy from nature to man. To 
talk about power without inviting the philosophers, 
economists, sociologists, agriculturists, representatives of 
government, law, labor and finance, to participate, would 
have been to limit discussion of the most important thing 
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ing clockwork without a 
dial. 

More and more, as I listened to the proceedings in 
which they took part, the conviction came to me that no 
matter what power policy any country follows, the net 
result has been to filter power further and further down 
to the people; and this comes about more rapidly, and 
promises to go further, where the prime motive is the 


-human outcome. Certain it is that, again and again, I 


was reminded how desirable and stimulating is the ex- 
change of lively opinion that distinguishes the democra- 
cies. I felt it when their spokesmen had the floor—when, 
in spite of limitations and attitudes in the American dele- 
gation, their members spoke, or I read their learned papers. 

For here were our engineers and utility managers at 
last laying aside their fears of Stuart Chase, Lewis Mum- 
ford and George Soule. Here was the Secretary of the 
Interior, Harold Ickes, spokesman for the New Deal, 
collaborating with men who loathe his lusty social phil- 
osophy. Here were our well informed geographers, for- 
esters, accountants, sharing their American experience 
with colleagues from round the world. At times, per- 
haps, private utility men thought the New Deal was try- 
ing to run away with the show. At times, it was the 
other way round. Once, at least, Morris L. Cooke, chair- 
man of the executive committee, had to warn partici- 
pants to lay off politics or advertising, but in truth no one 
ran away with the show. Power was the hero. The pro- 
gram of the conference as developed by that persistent 
scholar, Director O. C. Merrill, boldly set its theme— 
“The National Power Economy.” That the conference 
was a forum for every attitude, every shade of opinion, 
was its greatest triumph. In few countries today could it 
have been held; in few would its impact have gone far 
beyond the immediate circle of delegates and members, 
over the air and through the press. 

Peace and understanding, an opportunity to preduce a 
better civilization, furnished a genuine keynote. With a 
few silent exceptions, every delegate joined in this chorus. 
If advocates of national integration of power lines and 
exponents of national self-sufficiency in the matter of 
fuels and conservation, had the emergency of wartime in 
the backs of their heads, it was not expressed. Between 
now and the next conference, six years hence, war may 
force the power experts of our time to pit against each 
other all their ingenuity and all their strength. But in 
Washington, they recorded a dramatic prophecy of the 
things that peace can bring us. 

As much cannot be said for our domestic tranquillity. 
European utility executives and government officials 
with whom I talked informally were bewildered to find 
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DISTRIBUTING POWER 


The drama of the power age catches the imagination of artists as well as engineers, sociologists, governments, 
In frescoes made a few years ago for the Potomac Electric Power Co. of Washington, James Michael Newell 
shows the mood of our time by his emphasis not on the spectacle of waterfall and factory but on the men who 
erect high tension carriers (above) and lay cables (opposite page); who having harnessed energy will use it 


that the U. S. Government 
and the private utility com- 
panies of the United States, 
who had jointly financed the 
hospitality of the whole 
Western Hemisphere for the 
conference, are not amicable 
partners at all. With them 
there is the tradition to seek 
harmonious relations with 
the government. They take 
it for granted that govern- 
ment must do more than 
merely regulate private 
power companies; that mu- 
nicipalities and the central 
government have the right 
to manufacture or distribute 
their own power, to enforce 
the orderly conservation of 
fuel resources. In contrast, 
utility spokesmen, who have 
always carried on a running 
battle with the public service 
commissions of our forty- 
eight states, went out of their 
way at Washington to em- 
brace them—as preferable to 
increasing federal super- 
vision. John E. Zimmerman, 
president of the United Gas 
Improvement Company of Philadelphia, presented a typ- 
ical point of view. On the question of rates, he wrote 
nostalgically that railroad fares and freights were orig- 
inally based on what the traffic would bear; but that “no 
matter how much (electric) service may be worth to the 
customers . . . the utilities are nevertheless not permit- 
ted to charge rates which will produce more than a rea- 
sonable profit.” In a vigorous argument against publicly 
owned power plants for rate-yardstick purposes, he ac- 
cused municipal plants in Wisconsin of charging such 
high rates that the Wisconsin commission had had to 
handle them quite as roughly as private utility compa- 
nies. It is however the government plant which under- 
cuts private rates that has become the center of the yard- 
stick issue. 


Yardsticks 


OW, although it was scarcely brought out at the 

conference, potential yardsticks have been in opera- 
tion for more than a generation in the United States 
when it comes to supplying the general run of indus- 
trial consumers. If rates are not low a plant can afford to 
develop its own power, and very frequently does. Yet 
industry, despite its magnitude, is a limited consumer of 
power. Factories cut off the switches in time of depres- 
sion. Few mills and plants carry their full load through 
season after season, night after day. The residential con- 
sumer, on the other hand, is a steady consumer. By in- 
creasing his consumption of energy over 40 percent since 
1929 he has proven himself to be the electric utility’s most 
valuable customer. He uses the most current during the 
very time of the day and year when industry is not at 
the peak. Far more important, the residential consumer 


can continually expand his use of electricity. It is a mis- 
take to think in terms of illumination alone, or just of 
flatirons and washing machines. Already housewives use 
electric ranges and hot water heaters where rates are low. 
Electric home heating, in well insulated houses, is on 
the way. That is why the rate yardstick is pertinent in 
domestic consumption. The difference between high and 
low rates is the difference between standing still and 
progress. 

When Mayor LaGuardia’s two ardent spokesmen from 
his cabinet, Maurice P. Davidson and Langdon W. Post, 
appeared at the Power Conference to blast not only the 
methods of the private utility companies, but the forced 
ineffectuality of the average state commission to regulate 
utilities, their statements were regretted by many pres- 
ent as a “political” intrusion in the proceedings of a sci- 
entific group. 

Now whether it was or not, it was matched on the 
other side of the fence by utility spokesmen who, certain- 
ly just as regrettably, used the conference as a rostrum 
from which to advertise themselves and to defend their 
policies, their stocks, their bonds and their products. I 
found these open expressions of political points of view 
a welcome contribution. I do not believe that electric 
power can be discussed without citing yardsticks, the 
TVA, the Columbia Valley development, and scores of 
concrete examples of what you are talking about. 

Concretely, for example, Robert E. Healy of the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission accused holding com- 
panies of having bled and bewildered operating compa- 
nies as well as investors and consumers. He advised the 
utilities to produce more power and fewer securities. 
Instead of replying to him, the American delegation re- 
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lied upon a defense of holding companies by a Belgian 
delegate. But in discussion of the TVA as a yardstick the 
American utility spokesmen had their say, during and 
after the conference. Paradoxically, as the controversy on 
the Tennessee Valley reached its height, a surprising ex- 


ample of public-private cooperation emerged as a possi- 
ble solution. 


The Dam No Yardstick 


RIVATE utilities necessarily figure only on imme- 

diate dollars-and-cents results. The TVA is con- 
cerned with the development of a whole region. Power 
is only one of many by-products of its great dams. 

At the moment, it is cheaper in many places to pro- 
duce electricity by steam than by waterpower. The over- 
head cost of a steam plant is not so high as the overhead 
cost of a remote dam with an extended transmission 
line. Obviously, for every kilowatt hour of juice that is 
used from a steam plant the amount of coal used is in- 
creased. But because the thermal efficiency of our steam 
generating plants is constantly increasing, steam easily 
competes with hydroelectric plants. Why, then, the huge 
dams? Why, as part of the Power Conference, were the 
dam-builders meeting too? Because, if the small diesel, 
or the now experimental chemical production of elec- 
tricity, fails to develop into a tool for the creation of 
cheap power, the waterfalls are our last resort for super 
power. Once a dam is built, turbines installed, transmis- 
sion lines and substations erected, the whole power of 
the water can be developed and sold almost as cheaply 
as a small part of it. If all of a dam’s power is not used, 
however, the cost per unit is very, very high. The big 
dams, therefore, encourage the use of electricity up to the 
hilt. When integrated into their surroundings, as in the 
Tennessee Valley, they also serve as more than power 
dams. They fit into flood control, into water storage for 
regulation of navigable streams, into irrigation and pro- 
grams of planned regional development. 

Cheap coal power, said more than one dam advocate, 
exists on labor conditions that amount almost to peonage. 
The building of a dam is a public work that has been 
undertaken in times of unemployment to utilize man- 
power that otherwise would have to be supported in un- 
productive activity. It has been said that many of our 
publicly owned dams have cost us only the price of the 
materials. Moreover, by developing the hinterland a dam 
holds men and women upstream from the flooded 
labor markets of the cities. A well located dam can be 
made to promote a whole synthesis of conservation. Land 
must be properly cultivated to prevent erosion, or the 
dam will silt; thus agriculture is benefited. Forests must 
not be slashed into oblivion, or a failing water table may 
ruin the stability of the stream feeding the dam; thus a 
forest program is enforced. In the TVA, as Arthur E. 
Morgan has written in the pages of Survey Graphic, the 
electric power to be generated by the great system of 
dams is not necessarily the most important single product 
of planned utilization of land and water. The social ef- 
fects of a vast regional program can not even be meas- 
ured in money. They include better health; a higher 
standard of living; a new regional spirit spurred by pride 
in material accomplishments. 

How, then, can the TVA function as a yardstick for 
retail power rates? What portion of the cost should be 
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charged against the generation of power? There is ap- 
parently a good deal of justification for the utility spokes- 
men’s contention that it is an imperfect yardstick. Private 


utilities have always been judged in terms of money cost | 
accounting. They can not be blamed, then, for judging 


competitive or exemplary government enterprises in 
terms of the money ledger alone. Chairman Morgan 
himself has recognized this. In the interest of the unin- 
terrupted development and coordination of a large sec- 
tion of the nation he has encouraged recent proposals 


that perhaps TVA power would be most advantageously | 


used if it is “pooled” with the existing power in the TVA 
region. That is, 
in a “grid”—like the hook-ups established in many parts 
of the world, especially in Great Britain, patterned on 
the existing connections between private companies in 
many parts of the United States. 


Yardstick into Pool ? 


RIVATE utility representatives met in conference 


with President Roosevelt and government power — 


experts on September 30 to discuss the possibility of a 
power pool in the TVA region. That meeting was pre- 
liminary to further discussion. It focused on an early 
solution of the practical problems of southeastern United 
States, specifically the negotiation of a new agreement for 
the sale of TVA power to private power companies. 
The private companies have had difficulty raising capi- 


‘tal and refunding their loans while the competition of 


TVA hangs over them. The TVA, on the other hand, 
has developed an abundance of power which the private 
companies could tap in time of need, thus eliminating 
the expensive necessity of expanding their generating 
facilities to the limit of the peak load. In Sweden such 
working arrangements between private and public elec- 
tric systems are in operation. But in the United States the 
final TVA bargain will set a precedent. The discussion 
will probably proceed cautiously. Profit—and rates—will 
have to be guaranteed low enough to encourage greater 


and more diversified use of energy, yet at the same time 


attract capital, good management and progressive de- 


velopment. If the details of such a pool can be worked |} 


out, without sacrificing the promise and performance of 
the TVA as the integrated development of a region, we 
may see genuine progressive cooperation between utili- 
ties and government in America. Otherwise, rather than 
retreat, the TVA will probably be forced to compete and 
to litigate with the private companies. In many commu- 
nities the people have already voted that it do so. 


The Stake of the Public 


REATER even than the Tennessee Valley in its 

area and in its colossal hydro-electric possibilities is 
the Columbia River Valley development, described in 
the October Survey Graphic by Katherine Glover. There 
a dozen government bureaus, state agencies and regional 
commissions, without any one central authority that can 
be knocked out by a quick legal blow are demonstrating 
that a government project can be as diffuse and difficult 
to attack as a utility holding company. What impulse is 
it that makes government so cunning in the public in- 
terest? It is almost the gift of prophecy, a dream of 
things to come. No matter what the administration in 
Washington (remember that Boulder Dam was ap- 
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proved by Herbert Hoover, first as Secretary of Com- 
merce, then as President) there seems to be a national 
instinct mystically coincident with the trend of great 
events. As the Super Power Age arrives, government 
adjusts itself to it. 

The people have a greater stake in the power economy 
than they are usually articulate enough to express. But 
municipal power plants and public transmission systems 
usually indicate that at some stage of the community’s 
development a private monopoly failed to keep pace 
with progress, either in the matter of power lines or 
rates. | am pretty thoroughly convinced that the average 
American doesn’t care very much who supplies his elec- 
tricity, so long as it comes to him efficiently and cheaply, 
with the resources that create it conserved for future use. 
Certainly the average citizen believes that the financial] 
promoter, like the politician, needs to be taken out in 
public and looked at every now and then. 

But the average citizen, intent on his local and per- 
sonal interests, seldom looks at either the electrical in- 
dustry or national development as a whole. A few men, 
like Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania, or Senator George 
W. Norris or Morris L. Cooke, have carried imagination 
forward by action. They have driven home our realiza- 
tion that as today’s luxuries tritely become tomorrow’s 
necessities the city man is many jumps ahead of his coun- 
try cousin. The promise of electricity—already sufficiently 
fulfilled for the city family to detect the wonders of the 
future—is the abolition of degrading drudgery, the lift- 
ing of living standards, and, eventually, through the em- 
ployment of every possible kilowatt hour, the elevation 
of culture as well as comfort and ease. It holds out the 
hope that in our own time each one of us will have as 
abundant opportunity for beauty and amenity as the 
ancient Greeks with all their slaves. 

Whether this fulfilment of the promise of the Power 
Age will be achieved under private or public auspices, or 
through the collaboration of both, depends to a large ex- 
tent upon the attitude of the private power industry not 
only toward the city consumer but toward the rural in- 
habitant and the farmer—toward the country as a whole. 


The Rural Development 


ONSIDER, for a moment, the Power Conference 
paper of Hudson W. Reed, of the United Gas Im- 
provement, on Rural Electrification. Mr. Reed candidly 
stated that the private utilities have gone almost as far 
as they care to go in building electric lines for rural 
inhabitants. The cream of the market has been skimmed, 


he said: 


We have seen that the future problem of rural electrifi- 
cation is not one of farm economics, but one of sociology. 
Since most of the farms where electrification is of economic 
value have already beeri electrified, the extension of electric 
service to other farms is simply a desirable consideration— 
but only one of many—in raising the rural standard of liv- 
ing. . . . However, it must be clearly understood that if 
any eclinal increase in percentage of electrified farms is to 
be obtained, it must await some form of subsidy—a subsidy 
based on the intangible benefits of electricity in the home, 
and not on its use in farm operations. 


But he is skeptical of subsidy; and downright antag- 
onistic toward government operation or sponsorship of 
cooperative projects to bring the Power Age to the 85 
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percent of American farmers who now live beyond the 
power lines. 

In a challenging paper, Rural Electrification: A Prom- 
ise to American Life, Harcourt A. Morgan, of the TVA 
board, agreed with Mr. Reed that a large part of rural 
electrification is a sociological problem. He said: 

To some five or six million of the seven million farm 
homes in the United States today water is being laboriously 
carried from a well or other source of supply, the toilet is a 
backyard inconvenience, oil or gasoline lamps furnish light, 
there is no refrigeration, and radios are all too seldom heard. 
More than 28 million persons, nearly one fourth of the 
nation’s population, live on farms without the first essen- 
tials of a modern home. Why this great difference between 
city and rural life? The answer, of course, is obvious. Few 
farms have electricity... . 

Roughly, the difficulties of agriculture, which widespread 
rural electrical development has the opportunity to help 
eliminate, may be resolved into six problems. They are 
population, distribution, overspecialization, soil erosion, fluc- 
tuating prices and production, tenancy, and the decline of 
agriculture as a mode of life. These problems of agricul- 
ture, it becomes readily apparent, are so closely interrelated 
that the part electricity can play in helping to solve one 
cannot be considered without reference to all. 

The Rural Electrification Administration [see Elec- 
tricity Goes to the Country, by Morris L. Cooke, Survey 
Graphic, September 1936, page 506] is not a subsidizing 
agency. With the cooperation of private utility compa- 
nies, and other agencies, it is developing the feasible, 
economic use of electric power on real dirt farms where 
power can be profitably used (a farm is a factory, espe- 
cially a dairy or poultry farm). Let radios, curling irons 
and electric fans follow the feed mixer and the milk 
cooler. When the REA has dug a notch deeper into the 
farm market (to the great advantage of the appliance 
manufacturers who can increase the volume of their 
business by further reducing their prices and modifying 
the designs of their products for the rural trade) there 
will still remain a large number of our country folk who 
are not a profitable “market.” They are the sociological 
problem. 

From there on, if we are to recognize the challenge of 
Dr. Morgan’s paper, it becomes apparent that only the 
government of the United States can tackle the vast 
sociological problem of complete rural electrification. 
Obviously, expensive power lines and substations can 
not be constructed for the use of scattered families in the 
backwoods. But there is an enormous stratum of agri- 
culture that can lift itself with electric bootstraps. 


Utilities and the Future 


HE trends of thought which run through the Power 

Conference revealed many bitter conflicts of opinion, 
nevertheless the cleavages were never so bluntly stated 
that future harmony is impossible. The leaders of the 
electric industry, in their own way, have put their tech- 
nical progress at the service of America. Industrial engi- 
neers have usually created first for their industrial col- 
leagues—new machines, delicate thermostats, and con- 
trol devices. We in our homes have appropriated these 
things. The vacuum sweeper was first installed as a cen- 
tral dirt-suction system in skyscrapers. The electrical 
ice factory was cut down to grocery store size, then 
trimmed on down to fit our (Continued on page 634) 
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The France of Léon Blum 


By EDGAR ANSEL MOWRER 


N February 1934, a 

group of French fas- 

cists, monarchists, con- 
servatives and other na- 
tionalists made an attempt 
to overthrow the demo- 
cratic French Republic— 
and failed. In April 1936 
the majority of the French voted themselves a series of 
radical reforms, in the hope of thereby saving their coun- 
try from war, currency devaluation and dictatorship. Or- 
ganized for electoral battle, this majority constituted the 
People’s Front. Its platform was originally drawn up by 
the representatives of.ten organizations, five of them po- 
litical parties, and published as the “Demands of the Peo- 
ple’s Rally.” This grouping of hitherto independent and 
rival organizations was inconceivable without the victories 
of fascism over democracy in Italy and Germany and the 
temporary success of the fascist offensive in France. Dur- 
ing seventeen months, from February 1934 to July 1935, 
France lived under the menace of a successful fascist 
Putsch. But meanwhile the democratic elements had 
rallied and begun to organize. At the parade of July 14, 
1935, the People’s Rally first showed its strength: lib- 
erals, socialist radicals, socialists, independent socialists 
and communists participated in a common giant demon- 
stration against the French fascists. Four months later 
the People’s Front quit the proletarian faubourgs of east- 
ern Paris and marched up the aristocratic Champs Ely- 
sées to rekindle the flame before the tomb of France’s 
Unknown Soldier at the Arc de Triomphe. Young fascists 
had sworn to prevent this desecration of the patrie by 
the lower orders. But the People’s Front had called out 
its war veterans and they responded almost to a man. 
Empty-sleeved, stiff-legged, one-eyed, their war medals 
on their breast often for the first time in sixteen years, 
they marched up the finest street in the world, in their 
eyes a look that meant business. The young fascists 
watched and stood aside. All but one, a lad of about 
twenty. With the individual recklessness of the French 
nation, he shouted his defiance in the very face of the 
advancing veterans: “Down with the People’s Front!” 
Foreign witnesses waited for the murder. Instead, a huge 
mechanic put out a paw and ruffled the lad’s thick hair: 
“Tt’s all right with us, little boy—¢a va!”—and swept on 
up the vast avenue. The crowd roared with laughter. 
The fascist reign over the Paris streets was over, at least 
temporarily. Six months more and the People’s Front 
was in control of France. Its leader’s name was Léon 
Blum. 


Il 


“TQ UT you must meet my dear Léon,” cried the prin- 

cess, as I was taking my leave. “Léon, this is—” 
and so on. Thus I came to meet Léon Blum, best hated 
man in France. I had seen him in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. At close view he was even more startling. 
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“Shades of Disraeli! Could anything be less like 
a red bugaboo?” this distinguished European cor- 
respondent asked himself when he met for the first 
time the courageous pacifist who leads France in 
the Middle Way between two autocratic alternatives 


“Shades of Disraeli! 
Could anything be less 
like a red bugaboo?” I 
asked myself. 

Tall, slightly stooped, 
frail yet vigorous, myopic 
eyes smiling behind thick 
lenses, long mustaches 
drooping over an aesthetic face, Léon Blum spoke in the 
gentlest of accents that ironic simple-sophisticated patter 
that is the password to a Paris salon. Very quietly he 
complied with my request and told me of the sixth of 
February fascist riots, then recent. Yes, it was true that 
the fascists had hoped to reach and probably burn the 
Chamber. It was true that he, Blum, had urged the hesi- 
tant premier, Edouard Daladier, not to resign, but to 
remain and defend the rights of the legally elected 
Chamber by all necessary means, including arms. It was 
true that the succeeding ministry was not really legal, 
but was sustained by a parliamentary vote resulting from 
coercion. But no, he did not think that fascism would 
soon come in France. There were differences between 
France and some other countries. The French work- 
man, for example, would hardly submit tamely to tyr- 
anny. He had more independence than the German or 
the Italian worker. And behind him was a long tradition 
of revolt. From time to time he closed his eyes as he 
spoke and laid a long-fingered hand on my shoulder. 

This was the beginning of our political acquaintance. 
Since then I have made a point of seeing him, both for 
the pleasure his conversation gave me and for the profit 
a newspaperman could derive from his shrewd analyses 
of all things French. 

Born in Paris in 1872, the fourth son of a Jewish fam- 
ily from Alsace, Léon Blum was sentimentally converted 
to socialism by his grandmother, a fiery old lady who 
told stirring tales of 1871 and the Commune to the little 
boy. At the Lycée Charlemagne the fourteen-year old 
radical happened to read a play, Les Effrontés, by Emile 
Augier. In it was the sentence: “The revolution of 89 
was only a beginning.” Léon never forgot it. At the age 
of seventeen, he joined a socialist group. He was always 
in difficulty at the Lycée Charlemagne and though saved 
by his brilliant scholarship, eventually graduated from 
the Lycée Henri IV. He had some trouble while prepar- 
ing his university agregation, became an intellectual anar- 
chist, wrote for the radical, highbrow Revue Blanche, _ 
and finally came under the influence of the veteran so- 
cialist, Lucien Herr, librarian at the Ecole Normale Su- 
périeure, who won him to Marxism. But his was surely 
a Marxian philosophy that would have startled Marx. 
For like Oscar Wilde, Léon Blum, adhered to economic 
collectivism not because it would discipline but because 
it would,-he felt, free the individual in non-economic 
fields. None could be further than this French Jew from 
the original bolshevist cant about proletarian culture and 
proletarian art. Under November 1, 1895, the French 
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author, Jules Rénard, noted in his diary: “Léon Blum, a 
smooth cheeked young man with the voice of a girl, who 
for two hours by the clock can recite Pascal, La Bruyére, 
Saint Evremond.” 

Lucien Herr introduced Blum to Jaurés. Léon added 
the lawyer who defended Emile Zola when the latter 
was under indictment for the “J’Accuse” article which 
started the affaire that was eventually to result in the ac- 
quitment of the innocent Jew, Captain Dreyfus. Lucien 
Herr had convinced both Jaurés and Blum of Dreyfus’ 
innocence long before. The converts remained together 
in the socialist party which Blum finally joined in 1903. 
“A stranger pair could hardly be imagined than the slen- 
der, elegant, if not dandified Léon Blum, with his girl’s 
voice, and the organ-voiced, ex-schoolmaster deputy, 
bearded, burly, ill-kempt, in a suit that badly needed val- 
eung.” (Darsie R. Gillie, in The Morning Post, London, 
May 22, 1936). 

Like most French politicians, Léon Blum is a writer 
on numerous literary and artistic subjects. He has pub- 
lished a very radical book on women, studies of Sten- 
dhal and of Proust. He is a connaisseur of music and of 
food, loves motoring through France (but leaves driving 
to his second wife), will go far to see a fine building or 
bit of architecture, has done the round of the Paris salons, 
spent several years as dramatic critic for newspapers, 
been a good fencer and boxer. During the War he served 
in the cabinet of the socialist minister, Marcel Sembat. 
Before that, as Master of Petitions (Auditeur) in the 
Council of State, he trained himself in the logical and 
lucid formulation of problems. 

Cabinet experience during the War revealed to him the 
virtues and defects of the French system of government. 
In 1918 he published a series of anonymous articles advo- 
cating a reform: greater authority in the president of the 
Council of Ministers (premier) and no departmental 
job at the same time; simplification of the administra- 
tion. Republished in book form this year, these articles 
continually remind the American reader of the utter- 
ances of Franklin D. Roosevelt—the same fundamental 
belief in democracy but the same effort to strengthen it 
by greater executive authority. Shortly after the election 
that brought Blum to power, I broadcast from Paris to 
the United States on what I thought fit to call 
the “French New Deal.” 

“Quite right, quite right,” said Léon Blum, 
approvingly, when he heard what I had done. 
“T should have called it that myself if it had not 
been a foreign expression. My aim is to put into 
effect, not socialism, but the ‘New Deal Platform’ 
of the People’s Front.” 

Back in politics after the War Blum ran for dep- 
uty and was elected for the first time in 1919. 
A year later, the désertion of two thirds of 
the socialist party to communism left him 
heading a rump that refused to sacrifice 
democracy to Karl Marx. Since then he has, 
with the exception of a single year, led the 
socialists. As the chief of the opposition, his 
speeches and articles became matters of na- 
tional concern. Then in 1936 occurred an 
event that was half an accident and made 
him premier of France. Under the election 
agreement between the parties of the People’s 
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Front, the one with the most deputies could appoint the 
premier. It was commonly expected that the socialist 
radicals of Edouard Herriot and Edouard Daladier 
would have this honor. Instead, when the votes were 
counted after the second decisive ballot, it was seen that 
the socialists were far in the lead with 146 representatives 
in the Chamber against 115 for the radicals. Léon Blum 
became premier of France. For the first time in French 
history, a Jew sat in the seat of Waldeck-Rousseau, of 
Clemenceau and Briand. Historically the only parallel 
is with Benjamin Disraeli. But what a difference! The 
Jew Disraeli outdid the British Tories in the rigidity of 
his conservatism, and fearlessly defended the rights of 
the Crown against the people of England. Publicly he 
“preferred the rights of Englishmen to the Rights of 
Man.” Léon Blum is a pacifist of cosmopolitan sympa- 
thies. This skilful duelist and courageous political scrap- 
per has said: “I am proud to be a Frenchman because of 
an inheritance of ideas that as an Englishman or a Ger- 
man I would not have.” His approach to a problem is 
essentially that of the intellectual man. In those morning 
talks in his tastefully furnished flat on the Quai de Bour- 
bon overlooking the Seine, the premier in blue silk paja- 
mas always amazes his visitors by his intellectual grasp 
of the most diverse problems. Too much understanding 
of one’s adversaries’ viewpoint can turn out to be a states- 
man’s weakness. But such as he was, with the experi- 
ence of his sixty-four years, Léon Blum set about realiz- 
ing the “Demands of the People’s Rally.” 


Ill 


ARELY have great countries been at a lower ebb 
than France when Léon Blum and his socialist and 
socialist radical colleagues in the Cabi- 
net (the communists refused to enter 
but promised parliamentary support) 
took over early last June. 
Economically the country had un- 
dergone four years of almost ruthless 
deflation without 
much fall in prices, 
for the manufacturers 
had managed to sur- ~* 


From European 
Leon Blum, cosmopolitan, intellectual Frenchman, in action 
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round France with an unbreakable tarift wall strength- 
ened by import restrictions. No class of people was satis- 
fied. The country was ill-natured and suspicious, con- 
scious that something must be done, but confused and 
unwilling to move. Unemployment, though relatively 
small, was growing; part time employment was becom- 
ing the rule in big industry. In a world already sniffing 
at economic recovery, France was still sinking into de- 
pression. The remedy, for the French, the Dutch, the 
Swiss and the other remaining Mohicans of the Gold 
Bloc, was devaluation. But the French had already once 
been mulcted of 80 percent of their currency value and 
seemed determined not to allow a second clipping of 
their money. Only gradually the belief spread that de- 
valuation, at least to the value of the pound sterling 
and the dollar, was inevitable. Foreigners thought this. 
But foreigners as usual underestimated the size of the 
French sock and the determination of the French spirit. 
Instead of devaluating, the French hoarded. Twenty, 
thirty, forty billion francs of gold and paper currency? 
It is hard to say. But the richest country on the European 
continent got along as best it could with the highest in- 
terest rates of any first class nation. 

Politically France was split wide open. It was not 
only that otherwise sane Frenchmen emerged to preach 
an imitation of Hitler and Mussolini. Or that in 1936 the 
communists of both sorts could put eighty-two deputies 
out of 618 into the Chamber. It was that the nation was 
already dividing on a hypothetical issue, fascism or com- 
munism, whereas the bulk of the citizens apparently 
wanted neither. By moving first, in February 1934, the 
fascists with their numerically small but very active 
monarchist allies, united against them all of France that 
in last analysis preferred communism to fascism. This 
preference is the essence of the People’s Front. And on 
the rebound, this Front, containing so large a number of 
communists and socialists, provoked a sort of cohesion 
of all who, whatever their preference for conservative 
democracy, yet would choose fascism (of course, in the 
French manner, not brutally as in Italy or Germany, so 
they said) to the Red Menace. A great people, 70 percent 
of whom are property owners, stood ready to kill each other 
over a choice of two kinds of expropriation. A democracy 
was split over a choice between two autocratic schemes. 

But, in the foreign political field it was worse. France, 
the boss of post-War Europe, the bugaboo of American 
pacifists and pro-Germans, was so deeply sunk in paci- 
fism that it simply refused to respond to Hitler’s provo- 
cations and Mussolini’s rodomontades. The people 
seemed apathetic, devoted to daily occupations, almost 
resigned to loss of riches, loss of prestige, loss of power, 
if only it could be spared a new war. Numerous leaders 
favored purchasing peace from the dictators. What 
would be so horrible, after all, in France becoming a sec- 
ond Spain and leaving strife and conquest to more virile 
and barbarous peoples? Premier Laval was compelled 
to sign a peace pact with Soviet Russia, but at the same 
time he made a very unfavorable deal with the Italians 
and practically remained passive while Italy throttled 
the League in the Ethiopian affair. The French people 
were openly sympathetic to Mussolini: it appears that 
they had expected a one way League protecting France 
against German attack. That Frenchmen should die 
defending black Ethiopes was an eventuality they had 
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never even dreamed of. And to most of them it was as 
odious as impossible. Rather let the League die. Only in 
the process of dying, it nearly ruined that close Franco- 
British cooperation that is the only remaining safeguard 
to the peace of Europe. At the time Léon Blum came to 
power, France was estranged from Britain as far as two 
natural allies can be estranged, had lost the confidence of 
its central European allies, the Little Entente, had almost 
been deserted by Poland, was not really friendly with 
the Soviets, had sacrificed the League to Italy without 
winning any real gratitude from the sacro egoismo of 
the Duce!—with a population too divided to forestall, 
and too demoralized to win, a fight. 

“We don’t have to bother with France,” a prominent 
Nazi told me in April of this year. “France is merely a 
venerable back number.” 

All in all, a more difficult task never faced a statesman 
than confronted Léon Blum when on June fourth, Albert 
Sarraut resigned as premier and the aesthetic-socialist- 
Jew-intellectual took over. 


IV 


iene Cabinet’s majority in the Chamber was large 
but it was heterogeneous and its members were 
united primarily by their dislike of fascism. That it 
could work at all was due almost exclusively to the fact 
that the various organizations had agreed in advance on 
a platform of non-socialistic or certainly pre-socialistic 
character. What was asked of Blum and his colleagues 
was to set about realizing the “Demands” as written. 
What were these demands? 

They were divided into two parts, Political Demands 
and Economic Demands. The first were classified in the 
neat French way as Defense of Liberty and Defense of 
Peace. The former were directed against fascism and 
imperialism and required the suppression of the fascist 
leagues, of which the most important is the Fiery Cross 
organization of Lieutenant-Colonel Count de La Rocque; 
a clean up of the French press; a guarantee of rights for 
labor and for women; lay schools and freedom of con- 
science; an investigation of conditions in the French col- 
onies, where numerous anti-Semitic and pro-fascist inci- 
dents had occurred. Defense of Peace was taken to mean 
strengthening the League of Nations; disarmament; na- 
tionalization of war industries and suppression of pri- 
vate traffic in arms; repudiation of secret diplomacy; and 
the extension in Central and Eastern Europe of pacts 
open to all nations. The economic demands comprised: 
(1) a restoration of buying power; (2) the protection of 
savings and a reform of the credit system; (3) a financial 
recovery. 

Not only the common demands, but the relations be- 
tween the ten signatory organizations were defined with 
the greatest minutiae lest there be friction later. Strange 
to say, such a formalistic document as the Demands 
proved really workable. 

The Demands were in danger before they could be 
applied. Approximately one week before Léon Blum was 
slated to take office, a spoke appeared in his wheel which 
might well have prevented it from ever turning. This 
was the epidemic of “bivouac strikes” which suddenly 
started in two factories and went through France like a 
forest fire. Factories, mines, mills, shops, department 
stores, insurance companies, almost nothing escaped the 
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contagion. The workers in each of these places went on 
strike for higher wages and other concessions, but re- 
mained within the premises. [See Paris Sets a Strike 
Style by J. Bouissounouse in Survey Graphic, September 
1936.] In the course of three weeks or a month, at least 
two million people struck in this fashion. Everywhere 
the workers were successful, for once in power, Léon 
Blum announced that the government was with the strik- 
ers and would bring in the appropriate legislation to sat- 
isfy their demands. 

It was a revolutionary situation if ever there was one. 
But there were no real disorders, practically no property 
was harmed, and the workers behaved in an incredibly 
serious way. Imagine underpaid delivery boys of eighteen 
sleeping night after night in grocery stores among piles 
of ham, cheese, cookies and candy and never touching 
a single thing. Yet this happened. The reason was prob- 
ably that the police never sought to intervene. Since then 
and at the time, Léon Blum has been soundly berated for 
“tolerating illegality.” But the Cabinet explained the mys- 
tery by telling the Senate that the terrified owners had 
begged the government to keep its hands off, lest the 
plants be harmed. 

Who started the strikes? The communists? At one 
moment I thought so. Cabinet members laid the blame 
on agents provocateurs of the fascists. But after a per- 
sonal inspection of one occupied factory and numerous 
talks with strikers in several places, I reached the con- 
clusion that whoever started the first strike, the others 
were spontaneous. Seeing that every strike was sure to 
win, the underpaid workers all over France simply hur- 
ried to board the train of fortune before it was too late. 
Fascist attempts to blow on the fire failed and were met 
by resolute measures. Little by little the bivouac strikes 
died away. For in the meantime the Popular Front ma- 
jority in the Chamber had got busy realizing reforms at 
a speed that left the foreign correspondent dizzy from 
the effort to follow. 


Vv 


HE parliamentary majority was ready and waiting, 

but it took will and energy to use it as it was used. 
Within three weeks the Cabinet had brought in four 
batches of bills of which eleven had passed the Chamber 
of Deputies and five the Senate. Law after law was en- 
acted, promise after promise fulfilled, plank after plank 
in the platform actuated. Gaily, irresistibly, almost auto- 
matically. 

It began with the legalization of the forty-hour week, 
collective bargaining, paid vacations for workers. It in- 
cluded financial reforms with vast public spending plans. 
It restored pensions to former soldiers and wage cuts to 
public officials. The fascist leagues were permitted to 
continue no longer as private armies to be used for over- 
throwing the constituted government by violence, but 
merely as political parties with votes. Frenchmen had 
after all learned something from the misfortunes of Ital- 
ians and Germans. The Banque de France, last refuge 
of financial feudalism, was reformed, and the real con- 
trol placed in the hands of the government. No longer 
would industrialist-regents of the Banque veto the nomi- 
nation of French premiers with the big stick of threat- 
ened financial panic. The Cabinet received the authoriza- 
tion to nationalize industries manufacturing material of 
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war if and as it saw fit—naturally, with proper compen- 
sation to the private owners. A new spirit was brought 
into the army, not by law but by a ministerial circular to 
the commanders: 

“Social transformations under way or to come... 
which occur in the house of a great people, should alarm 
no one. It was under the Convention that the valor and 
ardent patriotism of republican armies reached their 
highest point.” Here was democracy with a vengeance. 
One can understand how a political movement like this 
set about recovering the Marseillaise, that greatest of 
revolutionary songs, from the conservatives who had ap- 
propriated it when the Left seemed to prefer the Inter- 
nationale. But I should have liked to see the face of many 
a general when he read the circular, with the threat in its 
tail that “every failure to apply will be severely re- 
pressed.” 

Along New Deal lines, too, was the institution of the 
Wheat Bureau for assuring a good price to the peasants, 
and the promise that similar bureaus for wine, milk and 
meat would, if necessary, follow. 

Still foreigners were skeptical. The Cabinet’s financial 
plan seemed all too sketchy. No matter what happened 
internally, French prices remained disconcertingly high. 
Opponents of the Cabinet seemed sure to lie in wait 
somewhere in the financial morasses and stab it when it 
got into difficulties. Either too much gold would leave 
the country or there would be a run on the banks—half 
spontaneous, half provoked, as such things often are. 
Only currency devaluation could really save the economic 
situation and with it the Cabinet. But the Popular Front 
opposed devaluation. And chiefly the communists op- 
posed it, for reasons many and devious. Yet as the weeks 
went along, the writer thought he got from each contact 
with the premier the impression that devaluation was 
nearer. Only the people must first be convinced that 
everything else had been tried and that further gold 
losses from the Banque de France would endanger the 
efficacy of the French war chest. For it is generally real- 
ized in France that in the next war France must pay its 
purchases from America in gold on the dock. When de- 
valuation finally came it was no surprise, but it was a 
victory for Blum to secure British and American coop- 
eration in what he calls an “alignment” at the chief cur- 
rencies. Properly utilized, it should stabilize this Cabinet 
for a considerable period and bring unquestioned relief 
to the masses of people in France and in the other coun- 
tries that have followed to a lower currency level. 


VI 


NFINITELY less brilliant, even surprisingly disap- 

pointing, is the record of this French Cabinet in for- 
eign affairs. For Léon Blum and his collaborators and 
backers are pacifists in a situation where pacifism has 
ceased to be effective. The original plan was to strength- 
en the League of Nations even at the cost of offending 
Italy. But the French Staff demurred; offend Italy with- 
out other guarantees of French security? The British, 
who had already decided on capitulation before the Duce, 
regretted former Premier Pierre Laval, whose continu- 
ance in office would have made him a convenient scape- 
goat. But Blum is tenacious: his policy had as its cardinal 
point close cooperation with Great Britain. Where Great 
Britain was willing to go, (Continued on page 635) 
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Green Mountain Village, by Gregorio Prestopino, 


O W NED Be yeee arise 
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Memory, by Jack Greitzer, Ohio 


New York 


Girl Reading, by Concetta Scaravaglione, New York 


Landscape, by Raymond Breinin, Illinois 


It may be artists’ work relief but it is also art. 


Sampling in a few hundred exhibits the work done 
aie Wiitne Lenontby:Semacld: Brown under and for the government in a year of the WPA 

Pennsylvania art project, New York's most esoteric gallery, the 
Museum of Modern Art, has assembled for a month 
a native art show that is astounding and inspiring. 
And lo the names of never-before-heard-of young 


people, from all over the country, lead the list 


The Elements, Water and Earth, by Ralf Henricksen, Illinois 


from overseas this fall. Though the two of them have 

not been heralded on Broadway, the Little Man is a 
sound actor—and Otto Neurath is his impresario. The sig- 
nificant Little Man, who represents a hundred thousand or 
maybe a million of us, made his first appearance in America 
in the pages of Survey Graphic in 1932. Row on row like 
the chorus of a review, or among the symbols of the things 
men buy and sell and eat and use, or perhaps at a halting 
place in man’s long pilgrimage from savagery to peace and 
plenty, he has become the hero of act after act in which he 
may not even enter the stage at all. In business roles he sig- 
nifies the man earning over $2500, or owning an automobile, 
or belonging to country clubs; or—in the field of social 
welfare—having a job, the toothache, tuberculosis, naturali- 
zation papers, or no job, or what not. But he is not really so 
elementary as all that. The Little Man was begot in a bed of 
statistics, trained by economists, and styled by imaginative 
designers. The true secret of his significance, and of the 
significance of all Neurath’s methods, is that Neurath, the 
social showman, is also a philosopher. Authenticity in re- 
search, and precision in visualizing the finding of the ex- 
perts, do not cramp the style of Neurath’s large mind. 

Like the man in the moon, whom he resembles when his 
great countenance is reflective, Neurath’s orbit swings clear 
round the earth. He sets the imagination on fire as Van Loon, 
or H. G. Wells, sometimes does simply by giving us a sur- 
prising glimpse of ourselves in a moving social procession. 
But with this difference. Neurath is never carried away by 
his fancies, or his day dreams, into conjecture. He is, first of 


, | YHE Big Man who created the Little Man is with us 
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- —— ] ‘ all, a mathematician, disciplined in 


the natural sciences. 

In bringing about the. “rena- 
scence of hieroglyphics” Neurath 
wrested from the hierarchy of his 
own scientific colleagues their mo- 
nopoly of learning. Our civiliza- 
tion, he feels, is still under the 
sway of a Middle Ages pattern in 
which a word language is the 
property of one class alone. In the 
Middle Ages, it was the monks 
with their Latin. Today it is the 
scientists whose polysyllabic books 
are over the heads of most of us. 
Yet if democratic cooperation to- 
ward the solution of complex prob- 
lems is not to fail, we must all 
understand the great forces which 
affect our lives. 

To Neurath the pie-chart, the 
bar-chart, the fluctuating lines of 
the graph-makers and the map 
makers are almost as inadequate as 
fancy words. Neurath is never 
without a huge pencil rooted to his 
hand to chart the ideas that tran- 
scend words. Not that he is inar- 
ticulate. A sociologist and the son 
of a sociologist, a logician and the 

husband of a logician, he knows and speaks the lan- 

guage of the scientists. In conversation, especially in Ger- 

man, his vocabulary carries all the nuances of ideas and 

images. In his English, which he has sharpened into the 

colloquial by reading dozens of detective stories on his 
voyages to America, he is precise, exact. But no matter 
how fluently one may describe something, he feels that to 
be fully understood, it must be visualized. Back of the auto- 
mobile and the skyscraper, for example, lies r.p.m.s. and 
complex mathematical formulas, translated into action by the 
engineers. Back of Neurath’s pictures and museum exhibits 
lie profound research, statistics transformed into ideas, ideas 
then designed into a picture narrative, a drama of social 
interpretation. 


EURATH is a practical man. For years he has worked 
with research and educational’ organizations in half a 
dozen countries besides the United States. He created and 
directed the famous Gesellschafts-und Wirtschaftsmuseum of 
his native city of Vienna. It was in that museum that he blos- 
somed out as a showman, the Barnum of man’s life and work. 
That was in 1924, Neurath was then, at forty-two, a ma- 
ture social scientist of growing repute; his household was a 
center of practical as well as intellectual discussion. Wartime 
experience in the economic division in charge of civilian 
supplies in Poland had thrown him into first hand contact 
with the source and flow of commodities. His teaching ex- 
perience, in Heidelberg and Vienna, had developed his gift 
for relating science to daily life. Then as general secretary 
of the Austrian Federation for Housing’and Garden Cities, 
he expressed himself through posters and graphs and popu- 
lar expositions that indicated his bent. When Vienna began 
its great program of rehabilitation and social welfare, Neu- 
rath started the Social and Economic Museum. There, with 
a group of first rate collaborators in graphic work, he directed 
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the transformation of facts and figures into easily understood, 
dramatic exhibits—which, by virtue of their relation to each 


other, told their story almost without words, as no museum 


displays ever had done before. 

Traditionally, a museum director is a collector of exhibits, 
the keeper of a mausoleum, where scattered relics fag the 
brain and tire the feet. Boldly Neurath ventured into the 
Museum of the Future. His museum was located on the 
first floor of the city hall. It was a dynamic representation of 
the social, economic and cultural synthesis of the city. At 
night, when the rooms were open for workmen, he intro- 
duced novel illumination effects and movies. 

“Tt was called a museum,” Neurath says. “It was really a 
permanent exposition. It was not enough to show what the 
city did with its taxes, what opportunities and responsibili- 
ties Vienna offered to its citizens, and vice versa. Our ex- 
hibits and apparatus also made comparisons with other 
cities and countries and other periods of history.” 

By popular demand, tiny branches were added in another 
quarter of the city. These were the sideshows. In the main 
museum, in the heart of the city, housing, health, education, 
science were dramatized, not as lone exhibits, competing 
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with all else, but through charts, apparatus, naturalistic 
photographs and schematic models, as part of a living society. 
The social effects of inventions (for instance, typewriters 
giving women a new occupation and a new economic stand- 
ing) or welfare activities (clinics nipping disease in the 
bud) were shown as part of the whole pageant of life. Al- 
ways, man himself was the exhibit, man the Viennese in a 
great and interrelated world. 

Neurath’s skill in appealing to the general public was 
proved by the length of time individual visitors remained 
without tiring. In ordinary museums the strain of digesting 
hundreds of unrelated exhibits is almost as great as the 
strain of listening to a half dozen different languages all at 
once. To attractiveness and informativeness Neurath added 
unity—a pattern which utilized his great background of 
history, biology, economics and political science, the whole 
stated for you not in words but in things and pictures. “I 
tried to make it as dramatic as New York’s Broadway at 
night,” Neurath has said. “Broadway is the most exciting 
exhibit in the world. In the electric signs all the texts are in 
English, all the letters are in Latin type; their size, direction, 
motion and colors are standardized into half a dozen simple 
patterns. Social facts can be shown in an analogous system 
of standardized simplicity that he who runs may under- 
stand.” 


O be sure, Neurath respects and draws upon advertising 

and propaganda experience. But the product he has to 
sell is enlightenment. Hence his charts, as was his museum, 
are not composed of competing parts, or messages, but aim 
toward visual cooperation. Only once has Neurath gone out- 
side the ordinary channels of expression to compete with ad- 
vertisements. He and his staff having worked up a poster 
about a housing exposition, he wanted it printed so that it 
would receive the maximum attention in competitive dis- 
play. He finally hit upon a distinctive green color, not to be 
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matched on any billboard in Vienna. He made that color the 
exposition’s own. 

In 1934 the Austrian government wiped out Neurath’s 
museum in Vienna. But he succeeded in rescuing a large 
part of its exhibits, and they were sent to Holland and added 
to the permanent exposition of the International Founda- 
tion for Visual Education, of which he is the director. That 
organization, founded the year before as a result of world- 
wide interest in the Vienna method, still functions. Neurath 
lives at its international headquarters at The Hague. 

There, with several members of his original staff, he 
has built up, as it were, a whole “pictorial esperanto” for 
visual education. His pictorial language symbols have be- 
come as universal as notes in music, though much easier to 
understand. Dutch educators in the East Indies, for example, 
are interested in the possibility of using them in classrooms 
to give their pupils a new sense of connection with the 
world far away—something not in any- books that Malay- 
sians will ever read. At The Hague he and his institute have 
completed two books with Isotype pictures, edited by C. K. 
Ogden, author of The Meaning of Meaning. Their titles, 
“Basic by Isotype” and “International Picture Language” 
give new currency to the device here pictured. IsorypE not 
only means what its Greek roots signify, “always the same 
symbols,” but is a coy acrostic using the initials International 
System of Typographical Pictorial Education. The Little 
Man is his trademark, his professional signature. 

Neurath is sufficiently intuitive to work by remote control, 
and turns out a constant stream of ideas and exhibits for 
such organizations as the National Tuberculosis Association, 
which urged his present visit to the United States under the 
auspices of the Oberlander Trust. Each special assignment 
becomes his pet. One devoted to social insurance once packed 
to capacity for a week a small room in Dresden, when much 
more spacious exhibits by others went almost neglected. But 
as a generous teacher he does not think in terms of compet- 
ing with the work of others. Indeed, he has welcomed and 


encouraged others to utilize his own technique. 
Only in initiated circles in the United States, Sweden, 
Holland, England, the USSR and half a dozen other coun- 
tries, is he a celebrity. He, the complete showman, is a world 
figure, a name that the little men themselves scarcely know. 
In harness, he is like the elephant 
that is his whimsical personal signature 
(as characteristic as Whistler’s butter- 
fly!) patient, persistent, a tower of ©) 
strength and a respecter of tradition, a 
man who can work with others, yet 
who contributes something uniquely his 
own. Neurath’s great body and broad brow and surprising 
adaptability suggest a good-humored socially-minded: pachy- 
derm. Yet it is notable that a man of his dynamic and bril- 
liant originality has recruited and worked with a permanent, 
well-trained and harmonious staff. Although not an artist 
he has inspired and formulated the most extraordinary de- 
signs ever used to give life to statistics, geography, natural 
resources and social forces. All because he knows that “‘a 
simple picture remembered is better than accurate figures 
forgotten,” by young and old, by people of all levels of in- 
telligence, by scholars and illiterates. Likewise a dynamic 
exposition. Even a lantern-slide lecture or movie, which he 
uses when no other medium seems portable enough, can not 
be seen or felt except during the course of a performance. A 
picture chart can be turned to, an exposition can be visited, 
time and time again. They have a permanent theatrical ef- 
fect; they are continuous social shows. A show’s a show, any- 
where, and Neurath is a showman—his theater the world, 
and all of us the actors. Few men of our time have laid 
their hands so close to the dramatic plot, elusive as a gypsy 
trail, that marks our destiny on this planet. 
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Minneapo lis 
I|—City of Tensions 
BY CHARLES R. WALKER 


HEN I moved to Minneapolis I settled into a 

neat six-room stucco house with a fenced-in 

backyard, a potential garden, and a garage. All 
of it belonged to a retired furniture dealer whose wife 
was cheerful, efficient and friendly. On my first day a 
lady came to see us who explained that she was the “of- 
ficial greeter of Minneapolis.” When we fell into conver- 
sation, she hinted that the city at present was suffering 
from the dictatorship of labor racketeers and from Farm- 
er-Labor politics. It was my first introduction to the civic 
problems of Minneapolis. 

Perhaps my landlady’s cheerful disposition was due to 
the fact that her husband had retired from business. I 
talked to a small furniture manufacturer shortly after, 
whose story was that he had lost $250,000 worth of busi- 
ness. What with the mail order houses and the labor 
racketeers, he had told the Citizens’ Alliance that he was 
going to move out of Minneapolis. 

A couple of days later I rode around half a day with 
a truck driver who was very enthusiastic about his union. 
He was getting $28.80 a week instead of the eighteen a 
week he got before he joined the union. With seven chil- 
dren to support, he said it “helped.” As we drove around 
a corner he pointed out a spot where eight armed men 
had beaten up a pal of his the week before. He said they 
were trying to smash the union. Later I talked with a 
conservative labor leader who believed that the “red” lead- 
ership of the truck drivers’ union was ruining Minneapolis. 

A few days later I sat in the office of a young grain 
merchant, the son of one of the wealthiest of the empire 
builders. He said the truck drivers had captured the 
streets of the city during their 1934 strike, and still held 
it under a radical dictatorship. His recipe for removing 
the city’s tensions was a conservative city and state gov- 
ernment which would arrest the “radicals, and the labor 
racketeers.” 

The wider implications of such a solution were 
greatly feared by the editor of the official news organ of 
the Central Labor Union. With a victory of “reaction- 
aries” in the coming elections, he anticipated a fascist 
dictatorship in Minneapolis and the virtual destruction 
of organized labor. 

These incidents do not probe the cause, but are at least 
symptoms of the tensions apparent to any citizen of Min- 
neapolis. Their economic roots lie deep in the historic 
past of Minneapolis, and I have explored some of them 
in my first article. But their full-blooded meaning and 
significance for other American cities can only be found 
in a portrait of the Minneapolis of today. And “today” 
began in a certain sense for the citizens of Minneapolis 
in May 1934. 

On Tuesday, May 22, twenty to thirty thousand people 
poured into the vast area of warehouses and market 
stalls to witness a “battle” which, though unannounced, 
every citizen of Minneapolis knew would take place. 
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For several days there had been encounters between police 
and strikers during mass picketing to stop the movement 
of “scab trucks.” On the previous Friday a group of men 
and women pickets, directed by a stool pigeon (later 
exposed as a Burns detective) had been brought into an 
alleyway to halt a paper truck and been vigorously 
beaten by police and special guards. For the next few 
days, though unarmed prior to that date, the strikers 
systematically sought out “clubs, lead pipe, and baseball 
bats.” Into the market, where the strike had halted thou- 
sands of trucks, several hundred pickets streamed on 
Tuesday morning. They marched in military formation 
from strike headquarters at 1900 Chicago Avenue, and 
carried their clubs under their shirts. 

From a building at 1321 Hennepin Avenue marched 
squads of special deputies, a citizens’ army of lawyers, 
doctors, sportsmen and business men, who had eaten, slept, 
and drilled at their own headquarters the night before. 
Together with the uniformed police inthe market they 
constituted a force of 1700 armed men opposing the strik- 
ers. To them the issue of the unannounced clash was a sim- 
ple one: Will the trucks in the market, hitherto paralyzed 
by the strike, be moved and “law and order” thus restored? 


O the curious bystander, and there were thousands, 

it expressed itself more simply: Who will win— 
the police and the deputized businessmen, or the strikers 
and their allies? Both the State Federation of Labor and 
the Central Labor Union of Minneapolis had endorsed 
the drivers’ strike, and there were iron workers, brick 
layers, electricians, railroad men and large numbers of 
unemployed among the strikers’ supporters. 

Briefly, the upshot was that “no trucks were moved” 
that day, at the cost of two lives in the citizens’ army 
and the wounding of several hundred strikers, and their 
adherents, and of police and deputies. The day of combat 
ended with no immediate settlement of the strike’s issues 
or the question of civic peace,* 

I have talked with a number of participants in the con- 
flict, dubbed by the strikers “The Battle of Deputy Run.” 
Of the deputized businessmen, some said they had gone 
to the market that morning in the public’s interest, to 
break the strike “which had been paralyzing the life of 
the city.” A number however stated they had enlisted 
solely to “preserve law and order,” but that they did not 
know they were to be used to move trucks and to help 
break the strike; and would have refused to do so. The 
sheriff told me that:in his opinion the whole thing was a 
tragic mistake. “The chief of police wanted more men— 
but it was an error to deputize men without uniforms. 
The truck drivers regarded them simply as strike break- 
ers, and théy provoked violence.” This I believe is the con- 
sensus of opinion of the average citizen of Minneapolis. 


* A truce requested by the governor was accepted by both sides, Dis- 
putes over the interpretation of one clause of the settlement that followed 
led to a second drivers’ strike in July of the same year. 
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But whatever the combat- 
ants thought at the time, the 
strike and the armed encoun- 
ter in the Minneapolis mar- 
ket meant the beginning of a 
marked change between em- 
ployer-employe relations of the past and relations today. 

Both the immediate issues of the strike, as well as the 
wider and deeper ones of industrial relations and civic 
peace, throw, I believe, a searching light on the main 
inquiry of this article. The record shows that a primary 
impulse for unionization in the trucking industry of 
Minneapolis arose from the relatively low wages and 
long hours in that industry. But in Minneapolis, as in 
America generally, the labor provision of NRA tremen- 
dously encouraged unorganized workers to organize in- 
to “unions of their own choosing.” Otherwise it is doubt- 
ful whether organized labor would have succeeded in 
gaining the strong foothold which it has today in Min- 
neapolis. In addition, the presence in the coal yards of 
Minneapolis of radical trade union leaders—who had 
been employed there for several years—stimulated the 
movement. 

Regarding wages, the record shows that general wages 
for Minneapolis since 1921 had been below the average 
for the country. In-trucking before the code (February 
1934 for coal, April for the rest of the industry) wages 
ran as follows: 


In a large paper company, truck drivers drew $14.50 a 
week for sixty to seventy hours’ work. 

In a large transfer company, $16.20 for sixty hours a week. 

In a household goods house, a type of firm which paid 
among the highest, in the neighborhood of $18.00 a week, 
for sixty hours. 

In a wrecking and lumber company, $16.20 for fifty-four 
hours. 


Enter the code which provided 45 cents an hour for 
truck drivers, 40 cents for helpers, and a forty-four hour 
week—or general levels of $19.80 and $18 respectively. 
The employers, in an official statement, said that all the 
166 firms against which the strike was mainly directed 
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What are the tensions beneath the comfortable 
surface of a modern American city? The writer 
deals with industrial war and peace in this 
article, the second of three on Minneapolis 


Ewing Galloway 


were paying 5 cents better 
than the code, or 50 cents an 
hour for drivers at the time 
of the strike; the “only issue 
of the strike was the closed 
shop.” The truck drivers re- 
plied that increases were granted by certain firms, to the 
code or above it, only after there were 3000 men in the 
union and the definite threat of a strike. They added a 
number of points: that the code was constantly “chis- 
elled”; that without the union, they had no guarantee of 
a continuance of the NRA scale (there is no code today), 
or of job protection, or of union conditions, or of senior- 
ity, all of which they have today; that the union scale 
for truck drivers at present in Minneapolis is 60 cents 
an hour, an average increase over pre-union conditions 
of 35 to 50 percent; that the demand for a closed shop 
was withdrawn by the union before the May strike. A 
careful examination of the record of negotiations before 
the Regional Labor Board shows this to be true. 

So much for the immediate issues in the underlying 
labor controversy. But larger issues were likewise in- 
volved. The famous “right of workers to organize and 
bargain collectively”—if that was granted, as the employ- 
ers announced it had been—what does it mean? To some 
truck owners this meant bargaining individually, firm 
by firm. Most of them felt that so far as their work- 
ers were concerned, collective bargaining meant dealing 
with representatives of “their own employes,” but not 
with the union. To the union it meant a joint signed 
contract between all the employers with the union repre- 
senting all the workers. 

This issue received no decisive settlement for the truck 
drivers until the close of a second strike in the summer 
of 1934. Early in that year’s second struggle one firm 
attempted to move merchandise in the market with 
trucks driven by strike breakers and under heavy police 
escort. A picket car dispatched from strike headquarters 
blocked one of the trucks and the police opened fire, 
killing two strikers and wounding forty-eight. Following 
the shooting a commission of investigation appointed by 
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the late Governor Olson reported that the majority of 
the pickets were “shot in the back,” and termed the at- 
tack by the police unprovoked and unwarranted. Prompt- 
ly the governor declared martial rule, brought the Na- 
tional Guard into the city, and forbade either picketing 
or movement of trucks except under military permit. A 
proposed settlement drafted by federal mediators was 
accepted by the strikers but rejected by the employers. 
The governor threw his influence in favor of the settle- 
ment, and decreed that employers signing it would be 
given permits to operate. The truck owners immediately 
accused the governor of using the militia to win the 
strike for the union. 

After thirty days the dispute was finally settled by a 
federal labor board stipulation which granted the union 
a large measure of their demands and laid the basis for 
their subsequent power. Open shop employers believed 
strongly that the authorities had failed them and that 
“mob rule” had achieved a settlement unfair and dis- 
astrous to the truck owners. They angrily charged the 
governor with having misused his office and turned the 
strike in favor of the men. Enthusiastic Farmer-Laborites 
insisted that he had won the strike for the union, and 
eulogized him for it. The actual role of the governor 
was, I believe, a different one from the attributions of 
either his enemies or his friends. Governor Olson had 
announced in campaign speeches that as a Farmer-Labor 
governor he would “never use the National Guard to 
break a strike under the guise of preserving law and 
order.” Had he followed a familiar precedent and given 
strike breakers military escorts with orders to shoot in 
the event pickets refused to disperse, the strike would 
have been broken. I think there can be no question about 
that. But on the other hand, the governor finally per- 
mitted 10,500 trucks to operate under permit—where 
none had operated before the calling of the National 
Guard—out of a possible 13,000 trucks in Minneapolis. 
This, contrary to the claims of many of the governor’s 
labor supporters, almost broke the strike. In my opinion, 
despite the governor’s sympathies, the decisive factor in 
the strike was the endurance of the strikers and the col- 
lective pressure they brought to bear on the employers 
as well as upon the authorities as represented by the 


governor. 


HAVE said that the labor struggles of 1934 mark a 

dividing point in time between the past and the pres- 
ent city in the matter of employer-employe relations. 
Events of the past two years justify, I believe, this con- 
tention. Wages in Minneapolis during the prosperity 
years were below the average for the country as a whole; 
today, they approach the average or rise above it. At the 
present time unions are an important factor in determin- 
ing wages and working conditions. For a generation or 
more before 1934 they were not. (Neither party to the 
controversy denies either of these points.) In the two 
years subsequent to the strike there were eight or ten 
major strikes in Minneapolis, and many minor ones. 
None was lost by the union involved. 

Before the truck drivers’ strikes above described, three 
smaller groups, under the stimulus of “Section 7-a” had 
organized and won concessions from their employers: the 
upholsterers, after a long and bitter struggle in the fall 
of 1933; the ice wagon drivers, after a short strike in the 
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spring of 1934; the coal wagon drivers, a section of the 
truck drivers’ union, after a brief strike the preceding 
February. The success of the latter stimulated the organi- 
zation of all the driving crafts of Minneapolis, and led 
directly to the “general strikes” in the summer of 1934. 


O the average citizen of Minneapolis the 1934 strikes 

were unnecessary, a costly and tragic episode now 
happily part of the city’s past. Subsequent strikes were in 
no sense comparable in severity. Obviously one reason for 
examining the history of 1934 in this article is that it is 
believed to be crucial to an understanding of the city’s 
present problem. Many said to me, “We wouldn’t have 
had the trouble except for the ‘die-hards’ among: busi- 
ness men. Pressure groups in society react on others and 
without doubt the aggressive tactics employed by the 
truck drivers’ union at the time and since were in part a 
practical response to a tradition of similar tactics estab- 
lished by the Citizens’ Alliance—the employers’ associa- 
tion—of Minneapolis.” During the July strike of 1934, a 
raid on the Citizens’ Alliance headquarters by the Na- 
tional Guard under orders from Governor Olson, re- 
vealed close cooperation between the alliance and the po- 
lice department, and the extensive use of alliance spies 
in trade unions. The alliance justifies its methods as 
necessary to curb violence of radicals in the labor move- 
ment. And in turn its critics, which include many busi- 
nessmen, social workers, professional persons and others, 
charge that its aggressive intransigence has bred radi- 
calism and violence. 

Several businessmen, large or small, assured me that 
a “Communist union leadership” was at the root of 
Minneapolis’ troubles, and the removal of that leadership 
would cure them. Here is I think the most considered 
and logical assertion of this position, quoted from an 
official statement. 


Acceptance of the peace proposal made by the federal 
mediators would enable Local 574 to claim a victory for the 
Communist leadership in this strike. With this accomplished 
other unions would be seduced by the Communist leaders 
and shortly all or most of Minneapolis would be communized. 


The most considered reply to this at the time was 
made by George Lawson, president of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, an ardent opponent of the Communist 
position : 

When there is a strike to force recognition the clever thing 
to do... is to hunt around for a Communist and call the 
strike a Communist plot. . . . If labor cannot work its way 
through by organization, negotiation and cooperation, then a 
better seed ground for communism is prepared than any 
Communist propaganda or under cover activity in a union 
strike could ever create. 


That there were and still are Communists (in this in- 
stance of the Trotskyite variety) in the leadership of the 
truck drivers’ union and of other unions in Minne- 
apolis is a matter of public record denied by nobody. 
But in the light of events, it seems clear that the “real 
issue of the strikes” and of subsequent labor struggles 
was not communism but the wages, hours and union 
recognition actually discussed before the Regional La- 
bor Board. 

Opponents of extremism on both sides set up a board 
of voluntary mediation with the mayor of Minneapolis 
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as chairman. This board in Minneapolis recently re- 
signed. Nevertheless it represents an important place in 
the effort of one city to reach a peaceful solution of its 
labor problems. 

The leaders of 574 and of other militant trade unions 
view the professions of “liberal employers,” such as the 
employer members of the late board, with skepticism. 
They say that of course they welcome the multiplication 
of employers willing to meet workers’ representatives 
without the threat of a walk-out, but that their experience 
has been disillusioning. “The liberal employers,” said 
one labor organizer to me, “are too often apt to be- 
lieve in unions for the other fellow.” 

Recently I ran into a businessman whose character 
personifies tension, and whose business encompassed sev- 
eral of its basic causes in Minneapolis. He was the active 
furniture manufacturer I spoke of in my second para- 
graph. Sitting in his showrooms he told me bitterly the 
story of his life. 

“My father started this upholstery business in 1901. It 
grew and we made money. 1927 was our peak year. 
Then came the depression.” By 1930 he found most of 
his old customers “not buying furniture, but then I dis- 
covered that sales generally in the Northwest weren’t 
half as small as mine. The business was going some- 
where.” That somewhere turned out to be the mail or- 
der houses, and Mr. C. promptly went to Montgomery 
Ward and secured $250,000 worth of business for him- 
self. “I called the boys in the shop together, and told 
them the situation. They agreed to play ball.” Playing 
ball meant 30 cents an hour for skilled upholsterers. 
“Everything went fine till a couple of years ago, when 
a business agent from New York ‘came and promised 
my men the sun and the moon if they’d join the union.” 
A bitter upholstery strike gripped Minneapolis. Mr. C. 
fought it with all that was in him. He lost. Today he 
pays the union scale, 65 cents an hour; he has had to give 
up that $250,000 worth of mail order business. 

Mr. C. says that he is too far from the really dense 
centers of population for his business, that freight 
rates are too high for him, that taxes are too high, and 
that the mail order houses, the chain stores and national 
business generally are squeezing him out. He is unques- 
tionably right. And he has summarized several of the 
fundamental sources of tension in Minneapolis and 
many other cities. He hesitates between moving to a 
new location where he can pay 30 cents an hour, or try- 
ing to stick it out. He says he rather thinks, now that 
it is all over, that he can get by if only his workers really 
give him 65 cents worth of work. 


HE reader of my first article is familiar with the eco- 
nomic effects of the removal of one large industry 
from Minnesota—lumbering—and the gradual migration 
of another, milling. With a view to studying these and all 
other factors in the present economic status of the Twin 
Cities, and to lay a basis from its findings for a scien- 
tific planning—so far as that were possible—of the cities’ 
future, the Employment Stabilization Research Institute 
was set up. Its findings are now available in a series of 
studies published by the University of Minnesota Press. 
The institute points out that on the basic question of 
the Twin Cities as the marketing center for the North- 
west, decline is attributable to two primary factors. First 
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the Panama Canal, which narrowed their importance 
as a center, and the last freight rate changes in 1931 
and 1932 which narrowed the marketing area by making 
it less profitable to ship in carload lots to the Twin Cities, 
as had been the custom, and then to reload and reship 
to neighboring points. 


HE institute lists another factor unfavorable to 

wholesale business—the growth of chain stores. 
Chain firms for the most part buy direct from the manu- 
facturer, and maintain their own warehouse or ship 
direct by truck from distant points. 

Most basic of all, as this brief study has shown, to 
the business life of Minneapolis is the prosperity of the 
farmer. Not only is agriculture the dominant industry 
of Minnesota, but the low or high price of agricultural 
products is immediately registered in the prosperity 
curve of her manufacturing or her retail trade. 

The institute mentions a number of untapped re- 
sources which with brains and initiative may solve cer- 
tain of the state’s problems, notably the presence of vast 
fields of lignite and peat. Minnesota has no coal, but 
research experts promise that in the near future these 
fields will furnish a cheap and adequate commercial 
substitute. On the whole, however, the institute regis- 
ters its conclusions on a minor key. 


Barring some unforeseen fortuitous circumstances, Minne- 
sota faces the prospect of a decline in industry, bringing in 
its trail a decline in the standard of living both of rural and 
urban workers and an increasing tax burden on industry to 
support a growing unemployed population. 


I interviewed one of the founders of the Northwest 
Research Institute, who insisted that the “fortuitous cir- 
cumstances” were being rapidly concretized, and that not 
only the peat bog conversion but a score of other indus- 
tries based on chemical or technical ingenuity were on 
foot. He predicted that Minnesota and Minneapolis 
would prove themselves entirely capable of correcting 
their own mistakes as well as meeting the unfavorable 
blows of economic circumstance. 

I have touched on a few of the chief problems and 
centers of tension which the struggles of the past two 
years have, in my opinion, sharpened and thrown into 
relief. Anxious, however, to probe more deeply into the 
new status of employer-employe relations I sought out 
those persons most deeply and intimately affected by the 
new order of things. 

First of all I went to the owner of a large fleet of 
trucks, the president of one of the largest transfer com- 
panies in Minneapolis. 

“The strikes cost us enormous losses from which we 
have not yet recovered,” he told me. “As to-the union, it 
affects me in my daily business chiefly through the senior- 
ity rules. I had an order last week to move delicate mer- 
chandise and had to assign a good heavy machinery 
mover to the job because he was first on the list! As to 
firing undesirable men, I have had no trouble with the 
union. As to wages, I’d just as soon pay the union scale 
as long as everyone does. There are certain employers 
in Minneapolis who will never become reconciled to 
dealing with unions. As for myself, I believe the men 
should join if they want to. Otherwise there are some 
businessmen who will insist (Continued on page 633) 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ 


DOORWAYS—JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


UP-SPOTS INVHRE SANT By 2@e Rivie 


T well may be that when calm-visaged History looks 
back along the erratic curve showing the vicissitudes 
of human sanity, the little stretch of it representing 

the Fall of 1936 A.D. will be reckoned as containing one 
of the major turning points in the War of the Nations. 
Not merely in that relatively brief episode of vast scale 
slaughter which we call the World War, but in the cease- 
less underlying ferment of which it was expression; 
beginning anywhen you like in the development of 
Western Civilization. . .. Coming in our own time to 
its thus far mightiest and most malignant head and 
bursting in that general débacle of 1914-18, with pre- 
cursory and ensuing universal inflammation and fever, 
delirium of fear and brutal tyrannies; with peril of re- 
lapse into barbarism still ominous. To be sure, the gen- 
eral clash of arms was interrupted by the Armistice whose 
eighteenth anniversary we shall celebrate more or less 
hypocritically on the eleventh of November; but, owing 
chiefly to the iniquities of the so-called peace treaties— 
arils of new injustice and resentment and that especially 
vicious hate toward the victims which is ever the flower 
of bad conscience—warfare of a more insidious and de- 
structive kind, basic economic war, has carried on. Yes, 
more destructive: the computable costs of the armed 
conflict were insignificant compared with those incal- 
culable, imponderable, of the economic and _ spiritual 
paralysis in the aftermath: the secondary crop. These 
have steadily intensified, until up to a time not yet three 
months ago, we were again nearing the exploding point. 
We have not yet passed that point—where at any mo- 
ment any of the little group of megalomaniacs in politi- 
cal power, any fool at a critical juncture, any hap of 
circumstance, could set the world aflame again. Set it 
aflame despite the hunger of all that world for peace. 
Possibly we are not yet through with even this imme- 
diate stage of it. But at this moment, now again among 
the few instances in three decades, the hope of mankind 
“gets a break.” 

Of that hunger, that hope, there can be no doubt. It 
saturates all countries. That outburst of hysteria which 
broke all bounds upon news of the Armistice—remem- 
ber how the world went wild?—was expression of that 
hunger, and today every whit of reliable tidings out of 
Europe attests the agony with which those peoples face 
and dread the possibility of renewed horror. 

Any chemist can tell you that when a solution is near 
but not quite at the saturation-point, the dropping in of 
a tiny crystal of the same will set the whole business to 
crystallizing. Just so, as any fool or untoward event in 
a time of crisis can precipitate a war—a wise man or a 
providential flash of circumstances can precipitate peace. 
Also, there is such a thing as impending war shriveling 
at the crux because it couldn’t get away with itself. 
There is a well-known disease—my own father died of 
it—in which the patient has produced so many soldier- 
leucocytes that the red corpuscles cannot support them. 
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As I have remarked before, the Diplodocus of old, reach- 
ing a length of sixty feet of body and neck with a brain 
of peanut size, died out because he wasn’t worth his 
keep; couldn’t carry his own bones. Modern war has just 
about reached that stage. 


UDDENLY, not out of the blue, but out of the black- 

est of stormclouds, all unexpected and impossible— 
the flash of common sense; Sanity overnight assumes the 
offensive. The three great democracies, France, Great 
Britain and the United States (primarily out of the situ- 
ation in France so stunningly set forth by Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer in other pages of this issue) have agreed to 
stabilize what amounts to a common currency, so that 
the arterial blood of human interchange can flow again. 
Forthwith the smaller nations of the “gold bloc’— 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia and so on 
down the line—have followed suit; they could do no 
otherwise. Mussolini, alias Italy, readily interpreting the 
omens, climbs aboard. At this writing the Germans see 
themselves isolated again; doubtless they will follow. 
Almost automatically and helter-skelter the tariff walls 
which have reduced international commerce to a trickle 
are coming down. Already the magic is working in 
many directions. The subject is highly technical—let the 
pundits of economics elaborate it—the big fact for the 
man in the street is that the bulkheads dividing the peo- 
ples are cracking. Right in the midst of our own presi- 
dential campaign in which the tariff is an issue we are 
having an object-lesson! 

It is easy to say that all this might have been accom- 
plished before, for instance by the abortive Economic 
Conference in London in the summer of 1933. So might 
any of the belated good things in history have been 
brought about betimes if men had had more sense with 
which to recognize and act in the day of their visitation. 
The fact is that men have to have sense beaten into their 
heads by suffering; it has taken all this time for even 
national selfishness to learn that its techniques have 
been self-defeating. It is worth while to recall that on the 
record that London Economic Conference never ad- 
journed; technically, as of July 27, 1933, it “recessed,” 
without fixing a date for resuming its discussions. On 
that date President Roosevelt in a message to the then 
Prime Minister Ramsay Macdonald said: “You can 
count on our continued efforts toward world rehabilita- 
tion because I am convinced that continuation of the 
World Economic Conference will result in practical 
good in many fields of joint endeavor.” In his closing 
speech Secretary Hull pointed with scorn at those “mock 
patriots whose constant propaganda would make inter- 
national finance and commerce almost criminal”; adding 
that the nations “cannot sit in conference too often or 
too long in earnest and patient consideration of all ques- 
tions calculated to disturb friendly relations and clear 
understanding between nations.” Doubtless it was pre- 
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mature to expect of that conference then the inevitable 
thing that has happened now. All the governments par- 
ticipant, including our own, were so deeply engrossed 
in their own domestic problems that they could not see 
that those problems were inextricably interwoven with 
those of the world; still less that the solution of the inter- 
national problems would automatically contribute to 
that of the national. Also there was the confusion of 
mind and motive created by Mr. Roosevelt himself in 
his then inexplicable message to the conference against 
a “purely artificial and temporary experiment affecting 
the monetary exchange of a few nations only,” leading 
to the accusation that he himself “torpedoed” the con- 
ference. Herbert Bayard Swope, who attended the con- 
ference with Raymond Moley as “special representative 
of the President,” explains now (New York World 
Telegram, Oct. 7) that it was due to “finding an undue 
and rigid insistence upon the gold standard” and that 
“the great democratic nations upon which he would have 
to count were not ready for the final phase.” Be all that 
as it may, the fact is that now events have brought about 
a belated action which reason could not accomplish then. 
One tan feel almost physically the let-up of the long- 
sustained tension. 


LECTION of Dr. Manley O. Hudson, since 1923 

Bemis professor of international law in Harvard 
University, to the place in the World Court formerly 
occupied by John Bassett Moore and Charles Evans 
Hughes, vacant by the resignation of Frank B. Kellogg, 
in itself reiterates the persisting conviction in the League 
of Nations that the United States belongs in that tri- 
bunal. Not less is it tribute to Dr.- Hudson himself, 
whose faith in and years of labor for the League of 


Kirby in the N.Y. World Telegram 


The Wall Cracks at Last 
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Nations, less only than those of that other brilliant 
American Arthur Sweetser, have woven him into the 
spiritual body of the international fellowship. He was the 
nominee of thirty-nine nations (the greatest number of 
nominations ever received by any candidate for the 
court, surpassing Hughes's previous record of 30), and 
received forty-eight of the fifty-three votes in the Assem- 
bly. Other Americans nominated were Philip Marshall 
Brown, professor of international law at Princeton, nom- 
inated by Austria, and James Brown Scott, secretary sine 
1910 of the Carnegie Endowment for pacushorkt 
Peace, nominated by Peru. The other vacancies, due to 
the death of Dr. Walter Schucking of Germany and the 
retirement of the Chinese Judge Wang Chung-hui, were 
filled respectively by election of Dr. K. H. L. Hamersk- 
jold of Sweden, hitherto registrar of the court, and Dr. 
Cheng Tien-hsi. 

Apropos, the vitality of the League of Nations never 
was more signally or more obstinately illustrated than in 
the revolt of the smaller nations against the proposal of 
the larger ones to condone the Italian aggression against 
Ethiopia by refusing to the latter its right to its seat in 
the Assembly. Well enough those little fellows know 
what that would mean for themselves in some future 
event! Still stands against Italy that solemn indictment, 
before the court of decent public opinion, as the like 
stands against the Japanese kidnapping in Manchuria. 
On the record at least, thus far the Le eague’s hands are 
clean. Convening in an = of depression, hardly 
to say despair, the Assembly adjourne d with at least a 
salvage of self-respect, and the w orld-crisis goes back to 
the extra-legal jurisdiction of the diplomacy 
to now has managed to localize two wars. 

These spots of blue in the storm swe : 
course no signals for Pollyanna to a-pic pei Spain 
still scatters blazing brands among the dynamite of 
Europe. Soviet Russia swaps snarls with Germany and 
Italy, and Portugal spits at her a ncient ally Great Britain, 
over the shameless military aid which all three are giv- 
ing for the overthrow of Latally elec d i 
Spain. Despite a momentary softening of the intercourse 
between increasingly self-conscious and united China 
and the aggressive Japan which would dominate the 
East, that situation hardly can be regarded as improved. 
The crazy wasteful race of armaments proceeds un- 
abated, our own country contributing prodigiously. 
Amazing, sobering, frightening, continues the fact that 
any of a very small group of individuals—two in particu- 
lar whose bumps of responsibility are cavities and whose 
pledged word appears to be not worth its weight in hot 
air—at the drop of a hat can throw great peace- -hungry 
peoples at each other’s throats. They tragically document 
Walt Whitman’s Thought: “As I stand aloof and look 
there is to me something profoundly affecting in large 
masses of men following the lead of those who do not 
believe in men.” 

Nevertheless, blue in the sky is blue. In the midst of 
storm the first herald of clearing is change in the direc- 
tion and quality of the wind. Across the economic bat- 
tlefield a wholesome breath is blowing. In other figure: 
the road has changed direction. It is long and rocky and 
full of pitfalls and some of the leaders are very, very 
bad and malevolent; but we are a step or two on our 
way. For the time being, the curve slants upward. 
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FLARES ON THE ROAD 
BY LEON WHIPPLE 


LIKE big rambunctious 
II books about Things-in- 

General—what life is for, 
where we are, and where we 
may be going—by thinkers 
who have digested their data. 
These, as I have said before, 
are axiom-books, latitude and 
longitude books, even dream books. Such was Ortega’s Re- 
volt of the Masses, such is Mr. Wells’s present Summary 
of Himself. I also like the precise book that having decided 
where we are going tells what we can do, primers of the 
next step. So I can stand rather technical books about the 
Tennessee Valley: it is fun to share in the concrete deed that 
builds the dream. I am pretty tired of books of menace and 
anathema, that merely point out alternative paths to hell, 
that make no bargain with life such as made the Wellsian 
puppet hero, Steele, a “stoical humanitarian.” 

So itis wholesome to have Gilbert Seldes, who believes 
that these States are a Mainland and can work out their 
own culture and political destiny, begin with Countercharge 
in which he lists all the diatribes against our uncultured, 
boorish materialism and answers them with sprightly if not 
always convincing rebuttal. I also find I increasingly favor 
short books in which the author pays me the doubtless unde- 
served compliment of pretending I have learned some of the 
main themes in these twenty vocal years, such as, American 
life changed when the frontier vanished, or that laissez-faire 
never meant complete freedom from state interference. Too 
many books read like the diary of an intellectual journey 
over part of which we ourselves have already travelled. We 
have the intrusive feeling of watching the digestion of data 
through a fluoroscope. 

The tricky Mr. Wells pretends to be using the X-ray when 
he sets forth to review the eleven-volume Anatomy of Frus- 
tration by his friend, William Steele. Mr. Wells has always 
displayed the child-like English devotion to charades. But 
the book is pure Wells; he has finished his dinner. Note the 
epigrams en bordure. The gift of style seems sharper than 
ever. That may be just prejudice for Mr. Wells caught me 
when young and I have never recovered. He was the pattern 
maker of a generation with that notion of the nearly possi- 
ble bright new world state, science-served, peace-minded, 
intelligence-directed by an Open Conspiracy of the best un- 
selfish minds who established reservoirs of what is essential 
knowledge and guided the ‘people by education of a new 
fashion. He pictured it in fantasies of science; he expounded 
it in books of vision; and he dug at the old roots with 
novels that told of the struggles of the New Race to escape 
the old Mess. Well, science made much of his fantasy true; 
the Nations joined in a league that seemed to foreshadow 
the World State—he tempts you to capital letters; men and 
women seemed to get so free that they did not know what 
they were free from, or free for. Wells wins, said we. 

Then—war, revolution, dictators, depression, nationalism, 
the League “reduced to futility by bad analogies,” science 
captured for mass satisfactions, men-and women, faithless, 
disillusioned, entangled in a new Mess. What price Wells? 
said we; and we pick up The Anatomy of Frustration—a 
tite of defeat—to see what the old man offers for alibis. 
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THE ANATOMY OF FRUSTRATION, by H. G. Wells. Macmillan. 
7 pp. Price $2. 


MAINLAND, by Gilbert Seldes. Scribners. 443 pp. Price $3. 


REVOLUTION—WHITHER BOUND? by Hugo Ferdinand Simon. 
Farrar & Rinehart. 380 pp. Price $2.50. 


All prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Also with the old hope to find 
any remaining open road. 
What, for example, would he 
do about real Open Conspiracy 
of dictators relying on nation- 
alism and force? 

You find that the man is 
not defeated; he still has the 
courage to believe the shining World State will come and 
offers a few blue-prints for the foundation—some control 
of the money system of the world, a stern, constructive 
everyday pacifism, the use of intelligent force against brute 
force for survival, and a kind of race-state psychoanalysis to 
find out and exorcise those subconscious urges underneath 
intelligence that wreck all plans, and to discover also what 
is common to all men that can be used as a creed for which 
to seek universal acceptance. 

Wells ought to be the arch-type of the tired radical ready 
to declare the federation of intelligence won’t come for 
centuries, or never, because of poor raw material, the human 
race. Instead he lays down the thesis that since there can be 
no personal immortality although we all crave to. escape 
final death, we must still seek a “merger-immortality” with 
some great cause or idea, that the idea of “a world commun- 
ity organized for plenty and freedom” is the greatest idea 
for conscious choice: and so he will rehearse some of the 
things that frustrated the search in his generation. So the 
book is good for the heart, and its flashes as always stir the 
mind. And those who have believed with Wells will find 
certain practical instruction in this litany of frustrations from ° 
which the Lord must still deliver us. 


ees include the idea of suicide, not knowing what 
men want of life (Utopias never formulate ends but pro- 
pose means), the upsurge of subconscious desires that make 
us paradoxically want to be free and to enjoy the life of the 
herd at one and the same time. This brings up several times 
what seems a new Wells idea—the need for a kind of psy- 
chology of masses. They have proved they do not work 
rationally—therefore let’s find out about this other thing that 
interferes. So he says peace can only come through a great 
emotional poetic effort; a sensible economics only through a 
great intellectual effort. 

The barrier that stops education or enables dictators to get 
power through a kind of organization of subconscious urges 
in people worries him; and he returns to it in the Problem 
of Cultural Frustrations through conflicts of obsessions, with 
a view of Nazi versus Jew that will not recommend itself 
to most of us. The nub is that Jews must forget their iden- 
tity and join the human federation. He meets the problem 
of the dictator who manipulates these subconscious particu- 
lar obsessions of race and class by coming out for the “cool- 
headed use of force.” “A man who is not a fighting man 
is not much good to world civilization at the present time. 
The tolerant man, the gentle man, ‘is as bad as the police- 
man who walks away.” Perhaps this is the final acknowl- 
edgment of ‘defeat by Wells. It is the present dilemma of 
England, and the rest of us: shall we watch dictators seize 
what they want, take up arms against them, or what? 

This is a useful book for the young who can learn what 
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they have to face, and for older men who may still learn 
from failure. It is rich in good things like the chapter on 
our frustration of youth by bad education, with a prescrip- 
tion for a giant encyclopedia of pooled knowledge with 
primers for plain people; the one on Socialism that failed 
because it never faced the need for a new money system, 
nor prepared a “competent receiver” or administrative sys- 
tem to take over the old system. He takes one more shot at 
the sexes, describes the frustration of women through fem- 
inism, and projects an “Atlas and Case Book of Love.” You 
will enjoy his digest of the six things modern men want in 
married love. 

Gilbert Seldes is stimulating in defense of the American 
way though neither so brilliant nor deadly as in The Years 
of The Locust. He is best as always in his interpretations 
of our folk culture and folk arts, our movies, speed, lan- 
guage. I think sometimes Seldes began crusading for the 
genuine folk arts of the democracy, so was forced to grasp 
democracy and defend it, and then when it seemed to fail 
before his eyes was driven to study the dilemmas and forces 
that were thwarting this free popular mode of life that 
seemed so rich, gay, colorful. So here he first attacks the 
idea of America as a hinterland of esthetic-intellectual 
Europe; then rehearses the epic Event of pioneers winning 
a continent and making a democracy; then projects what 
he calls The Straight Line of the democratic way through 
the dilemma of Communism or Fascism with shrewd com- 
ments on both; and finally comes to a study of the forces 
he thinks will carry us to a unique American answer to 
modern life to be arrived at by a realistic working out of 
our own destiny, based on national independence, civil free- 
dom, and private prosperity. He is cutting his own way and 
young men will do well to study this book for its inde- 
pendence, realism, and faith. He believes in America. And 
he cross-fertilizes culture with economics in a startling way, 
as when he meets the criticism of our hunger for the happy 
ending by declaring that perhaps the idea there is a happy 
ending may be America’s contribution to life. Seldes has 
fresh eyes as you can see in his choice of type Americans, 
Noyes, William James, Bryan, Irving Berlin, and Ford. He 
is not a tired radical. 

Dr. Simon’s Revolution is a kind of footnote on Wells’s 
internationalism. Starting with the queer subconscious urge 
in people that puzzles Wells, he defines it as an urge to 
national unity under a single representative leader who, 
since he seems to rule by consent, is still part of a democ- 
racy. At the end he says we seem bound from differentiation 
to national integration, rationalism to emotion, liberty to 
cooperation, freedom of property to more controlled or re- 
stricted property. He comes out with “price” as the organizer 
and objective arbiter of business, and “social honor” as the 
basis for wages and social security, and a clear code for the 
regulation of business by government. To the Wellsian in- 
ternational hope he stems indifferent. The economic parts 
are challenging. He may be right, but most of us will hate 
to think so, however rational the defense of leaders. 

These are flares along the road, small and uncommon 
smoky. But the road seems under construction. And it is a 
dark night. 


Toward a Rational Society 


CREATIVE AMERICA—Its Resources ror Sociat Security, by 
Mary van Kleeck. Covici-Friede. 341 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey 
Graphite. 

HIS book is essentially a Marxist interpretation of the 
American scene, couched in American phraseology. At 
the outset it deals succinctly with the economic knots which 
have been created in a century and a half of American 
economic development. Miss van Kleeck does not disparage 
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the machine’s contribution to possible social security, but 
finds the type of economy which has grown up around the 
machine to be a major obstacle to such security at the present 
time. The fact that the ownership of the tools of production 
has passed out of the workers’ hands has caused output to 
grow out of all proportion to the buying power of the men 
who created it. The other great group of producers—the 
farmers—have become so saddled with debt and taxes as to 
have lost not only their boasted independence, but, to an 
increasing degree, the land itself. 

In the latter part of the volume the author evaluates the 
creative forces by which America may hope to escape politi- 
cal and economic thraldom. Primary among these is the 
democratic atmosphere which, despite the restrictive influ- 
ence of the forces of possession, is conducive to unity of 
action between workers, scientists, and technicians. One of 
the most important immediate issues, she believes, is “the 
maintenance of representative government against the forces 
which would hold production in check, lower standards of 
living, and expose that nation to the danger .. . (of) a 
world war.” On the other hand, she finds cause for en- 
couragement in the American bent toward technical efficien- 
cy as reflected in scientific management, while pointing out 
that it cannot be brought to full fruition except with the 
cooperation of an enlightened, powerful labor movement. 
Such a movement, if it is to have vitality, must move simul- 
taneously on the industrial and political fronts. 

As indicated above, Miss van Kleeck apparently had a 
double purpose in mind in writing the book: (1) an analysis 
of the economic forces which have shaped American society, 
and (2) the presentation of this analysis in terms that would 
appeal at least to the more intelligent of the workers in 
which she sees genuine grounds for hope. While she unques- 
tionably achieves the first of these objectives much more 
satisfactorily than the second, she has shown that realistic 
political thinking can be expressed in the American language. 
New York MaxweE tt S. STEWART 


Honest—and Wise—Justices 


eae HONEST MEN, by David Lawrence. 
Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Appleton-Century. 164 pp. 


AX a campaign document, this book is a good enough 
statement of its own position. As a study of the Su- 
preme Court’s workings, it is misleading and unfortunate. 

The facts about the Supreme Court are (1) that its de- 
cisions on most important constitutional matters are and have 
to be additions to, or modifications of, the language of the 
document; and (2) that under either the text or the decisions 
most presently important questions can be persuasively de- 
cided either way; and (3) that the judges’ views on social 
policy and on the degree to which the working Constitution 
needs elasticity—not the compelling power of precedent, still 
less of the language of the text—are what are turning their 
votes one way or. the other, in most current important cases. 
Finally, that on these vital matters they are not one Nine, 
but two groups, and that it is of concern to every citizen 
which group is to be strengthened. 

But the book treats the decisions as either compelled by, 
or as somehow (promptly after they have been made) em- 
bodied in the ancient text. It treats of diversity of opinion 
among the judges just long enough to establish their indi- 
vidual honesty of opinion, and then submerges the liberals 
in the majority. It treats of honesty as if that were all that 
the Court needed; whereas wisdom is equally essential. And 
in discussing individual issues, where statutes have been 
held unconstitutional, the book argues as if either the text 
or the prior decisions forced the decisions which were made. 
Which is a little rough on an honest and exceedingly able 
minority—to say nothing of the administration whose stat- 
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Now Ready ... New Edition* of the 
book on gang life which Harry Hansen called 
“a remarkable document and one that ought to 
be a source book for years to come.” 


THE 


GANG 


By FREDERIC M. THRASHER 


Gangs remain one of the major problems of 
America. This investigation of 1,313 gangs of 
all ages and types is still the most authoritative 
study of how gangs are formed, what gang life 
is actually like, the ramifications of gangdom, 
and the possible remedies. Harper’s Magazine 
says: “The book is rich in suggestion and com- 
ment and deserves attention from all who deal 
with the growing boy in city life.” 605 pages, 
illustrated by 24 photographs and many maps, 
diagrams and tables. $4.00; postpaid $4.15. 


*Note: The body of this book remains the same 
as in the original edition (which has been in 
continuous demand, but out of stock for several 
years). The new material consists of 22 pages 
devoted to practical crime prevention pro- 
grams, and 11 additional pages of bibliography. 
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CHICAGO COMMONS 
THROUGH FORTY YEARS 


By GRAHAM TAYLOR 


Reflecting the human significance of the social, civic 
and industrial transitions of these critical years. 
Cloth bound, 336 pages, $1.50 


Published by 


Chicago Commons Association 
955 W. Grand Avenue 


Chicago 
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utes were involved. What the book does is, with these skew- 
ings of perspective, to canvass the Supreme Court’s decisions 
on recent legislation, labor, and the like. 

The point to remember, however, is that we have two 
honest points of view in the Court, plus a wide leeway in 
dealing with constitutional issues; and that while wisdom has 
indeed been characteristic of the Court’s long run history, 
it has not prevailed during every short period of that history. 
Read with these matters clearly in mind, the present book 
may even awaken doubts as to which portion of the Court 
roots more soundly in wisdom at the moment. 

Columbia Law School Kart N. LLEwELtyn 


Patrick Geddes 


ESQUISSE DE L’OEUVRE EDUCATRICE DE PATRICK GEDDES: 
Suriviz pe Trots Listes BiBLIOGRAPHIQUES, by Philip L. Boardman. 
Published by the author. 203 pp. Price $1.25 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic 

A bakes Patrick Geddes died in 1932 after receiving a 

belated knighthood, his name and his work have been 
steadily gathering influence; perhaps more rapidly since his 
death than before it. Many people now are aware that he was 
one of the outstanding thinkers of our age, and that his doc- 
trine of life, to which he gave so rich and manifold expression 
in his teaching and his example, even more than in his writing, 
perhaps anticipates the tendency of a whole civilization—as 

Leonardo da Vinci’s interests and preoccupations forecast 

the ways of modern men for the next four centuries. For 

those who lack a clear notion of what Geddes stood for, par- 
ticularly as an educator, no better introduction could be 
found than this little book of Philip Boardman’s, originally 
offered as a doctor’s thesis at the University of Montpellier. 
In the spirit of his subject, Boardman approaches Geddes’ 
teachings from many angles, with excursions into Geddes’ 
own biography; and he has performed a serious service by 
compiling a comprehensive list of Geddes’ published and 
unpublished works. While Geddes is a thinker whose 
thought i is difficult to condense and present in popular form, 
since it was based on such a wide experience, since it had 


so many ramifications, and since he introduced so many - 


fresh categories and revised so many old ones, Boardman has 
made a very lucid interpretation, which at least gives one a 
good first view of this great philosopher. Though now only 
available in this French version, it is to be hoped that some 
English or American publisher will demand a translation 
and amplification of this work. Lewis Mumrorp 
Amenia, New York 


Jews in Poland 


THE BROTHERS ASHKENAZI, by I. J. Singer. Translated from the 
Yiddish by Maurice Samuel. Knopf. 642 pp. Price $3 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. . 

EN twin sons, Simcha Meyer and Jacob Bunim, were 
born to Reb Abraham Hirsh Ashkenazi, merchant of 

Lodz, and head of the Jewish community, hand looms were 

still used by the weavers of this small industrial village of 

Poland. When the brothers finally died, soon after the World 

War, the city of Lodz had passed through all the stages of 

a modern industrial center, and, with the fall of the Ash- 

kenazi family, itself collapsed. 

One follows, without much sense of Mr. Singer’s penetra- 
tion of character, the story of these two brothers—the elder, 
small, shrewd, calculating; the younger, tall, warm-hearted, 
stupid. Simcha, as a precocious boy with flapping ears, 
learned to recite the Talmud to his*teachers while winning 
kopeks from the boys behind his book. When he grew older, 
he changed “his Jewish name to Max, cut his earlocks, cau- 
tiously bought ‘up the stock of his father-in-law’s factory, ex- 
ploited the workers, mixed cotton with linen thread, and 
came at last to be known as “King of Lodz.” Jacob, (later 
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Christianized to Yakob), won by genial carelessness, what 
Max had achieved by calculation. Finally both are beaten. 
Max loses his factory and his palace in the depression; Yakob 
is shot because he is a Jew. One is not seriously moved by 
their calamities, however, for Mr. Singer himself, one feels, 
neither loves nor quite understands his brothers Ashkenazi. 

But in the detailed and terrifying picture of the starving 
weavers, in the analysis of the Jewish Communists, Tevyeh 
and Nissan, betrayed by the hatred of Jews among the 
workers themselves, in the descriptions of the pogroms which 
swept down upon the ghetto of Lodz, Mr. Singer—and his 
reader with him—realizes the social tragedy which in this 
book is so much more significant than any personal tale of 
gain or loss. Mr. Singer does not consciously take “society” 
for his hero as does Jules Romains in Men of Good Will; 
it is “society,” nevertheless, and not “character,” that holds 
central place in this calmly brutal story of suffering in the 
modern world. Ciara Marpure 


Bryn Mawr 


Jefferson's Democracy, and Ours 


THE JEFFERSONIAN TRADITION IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, 
by Charles Maurice Wiltse. University of North Carolina Press. 273 
pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


OLITICAL theory comprises remarkably few ideas 

which recur in infinite combinations. With painstaking 
thoroughness Mr. Wiltse arranges the combinations of ideas 
which make up the political philosophy of Thomas Jeffer- 
son in an attempt to show that these form “in some sense 
a fairly complete and coherent system.” The defects of the 
book are, in the main, the fault of the materials with which 
it deals. Much greater success is achieved in the organiza- 
tion of Jefferson’s ideas than in contrasting them with those 
of the Virginian’s great opponent, Alexander Hamilton. 
Both men and their partisans had certain common interests 
which centered in the great task of improving their own 
condition in the world. Jefferson possessed a better under- 
standing of the aims and aspirations of the agricultural so- 
ciety of his time, but Hamilton had a more prophetic vision 
of the future. 

As his thought matured, Jefferson admitted manufactures, 
commerce and navigation, along with agriculture, as the 
four pillars of our prosperity. At the same time, he never 
relinquished his belief that agriculture was the only endur- 
ing basis of republican government. When, therefore, Mr. 
Wiltse undertakes to derive the principles of the New Deal 
from the Jeffersonian philosophy he treads upon dangerous 
ground. The New Deal asserts that a balance must be estab- 
lished among the three great interests of the country, agri- 
culture, industry and finance. It then proceeds to maintain 
this balance through the dictation of government. Instead of 
establishing a balance among the vital economic interests of 
the country, a new interest—that of the politician—has been 
created in subordination to which all other interests must 
exist. This is a far cry from the self-sufficiency of the average 
man emphasized in the Jeffersonian political creed. The 
philosophy of national socialism rather than that of Jeffer- 
sonian democracy is the parent of the New Deal. 
Princeton University WILLIAM SEAL CARPENTER 


Clouds over the Caribbean 


WARNING FROM THE WEST INDIES, by W. M, Macmillan. Faber 
& Faber Ltd., London. 213 pp. Order direct of publishers. 

ARIBBEAN isles are invariably “picturesque.” Long 

have they been a happy hunting ground for enthusias- 
tic travel writers, chiefly concerned with the colorful “front 
drops,” provided by scenery, costume and customs. But in 
this book we have a different and more sober approach. A 
student of African colonies turns to the British West Indies 
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Glueck and Glueck’s PREVENTING CRIME— 


A Symposium 


Edited by Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor T. Glueck, Harvard Law 
School. Crime preventive experiments already under way in this 
country, the principles underlying these experiments, and the various 
approaches to the task of preventing delinquency are all discussed 
in this book. 509 pages, $4.00. 


Young’s INTERVIEWING IN SOCIAL WORK 


By Pauline V. Young, University of Southern California. A com- 
prehensive analysis of interviewing from the sociological aspect and 
a detailed description of the newer and better methods of inter- 
viewing, presented as a practical guide for the social worker. In- 
cludes 24 verbatim interviews to show- actual field procedure. 
416 pages, $3.00. 


Terman and Miles’ SEX AND PERSONALITY 
STUDIES IN MASCULINITY AND FEMININITY 


By Lewis M. Terman, Department of Psychology, Stanford Unt 
versity, and Catherine Cox Miles, Institute of Human Relations, 
Yale University. The results of a ten-year investigation of sex dif- 
ferences in interests, attitudes, and thought trends. The book is 
unique in that it is based on experimental data which show the 
relation of masculinity-femininity score to sex, age, education, in- 
telligence, occupation, interests, physique, and tendencies to homo- 
sexuality. The sex temperaments are described and the factors 
which shape them are given extended treatment. 600 pages, $4.50. 


LaPiere and Farnsworth’s SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By Richard T. LaPiere, Assistant Professor of Sociology, and Paul 
R. Farnsworth, Associate Professor of Psychology, Stanford Uni- 
versity. An elementary textbook giving an interesting treatment 
of the major problems and concepts of, and experimental approaches 
to, the field of social psychology. Based on the central thesis that 
social behavior is an outgrowth of interaction between individuals, 
the book unifies the sociological and psychological approaches to the 
subject. 504 pages, $3.50. 
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(AX) than Ge copy. 


Tue Nation accepts the challenge of the intelligent min- 
ority to disclose the facts behind the news and to interpret 
them authoritatively from the progressive point of view. 

Its correspondents, feature writers, and editors give you 
the background which enables you to understand thoroughly 
the headlines of today and to be prepared for those of 
tomorrow. Through the cold, hard eye of the militant 
progressive THe Nation scrutinizes every public issue and 
shows you why it is a stride forward or a step backward. 

Of course you may not agree with all of THe Nation’s 
opinions. But by clearly yet concisely presenting “the other 
side” of important, controversial questions on public affairs, 
Tue Nation completes the knowledge you require to form 
sound, impregnable opinions of your own. 

Tue Nation has been published continuously since 1865. 
Yet never before have we had as many subscribers as now! 
And justly so, for never before was Tue Nation more 
essential than today. 


Outstanding Features to Appear Soon 


Where else would you expect to find the courageous, 
brilliant analyses of current affairs by Oswald Garrison 
Villard, Heywood Broun, Max Lerner and Paul W. Ward? 

Where else would you expect to find a series of eight 
fearless articles, scheduled for early publication, on the per- 
sonalities who shape American opinion through the new 
forms of mass persuasion—the radio commentators, the daily 
columnists, the Washington correspondents, the newspaper 
publishers and others? 

Where else would you expect to find a group of highly 
informative articles on the Soviet Union by Sidney Webb, 
Henry Shapiro, and Louis Fischer? 

The regular price is 15c a copy, $5 a year. Because we 
think that once you read Tue Nation you will never choose 
to be without it, we offer you the next 17 weeks for only $1 
... less than 6c a copy, Ic a day. 

Four critical months loom ahead. Understand what’s 
going on. Mail the order form below today! 


—Order <“Jorm 5 


THE NATION, 20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. sail 
Send me the next 17 issues of The Nation for which I enclose $1.00. 
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to discover what these oldest tropical possessions of the 
Empire can contribute to the solution of colonial problems 
in Africa. Of the almost 2 million people in the islands, the 
great majority are Negroes and mulattoes; in no place does 
the proportion of whites exceed 7 percent. 

The book has significance beyond the restricted geograph- 
ical area on which it centers. To Americans particularly, it 
may indicate norms for judging policies in our own colonies 
of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. It likewise suggests 
standards for evaluating the achievements of the independent 
republics of the Caribbean area. It sheds light on the gen- 
eral question of the economic value of colonies. 

The picture drawn is none too flattering to “the British 
genius for colonization.” The large plantation dominates 
agriculture. The bulk of the people are classed as a landless 
proletariat; and three fourths of those who own land are 
limited to half-acre plots. Under-employment is general. 
Progress in sanitation and hygiene “is little greater than in 
Africa.” There is an almost total absence of artistic handi- 
crafts and the Negro talent for music, so evident in the 
United States, “has no West Indian counterpart.” In this 
dark picture the existence of political freedom stands out 
as the principal bright spot. 

The author argues that “the only rational way of prepar- 
ing these colonies to stand by themselves is to strengthen the 
lower strata of society.” He places his faith in benevolent 
imperialism. Trusteeship must be exercised to favor the 
weaker classes at the expense of dominant minority inter- 
ests. But this does not mean the abolition of the large 
plantation. Social and economic advance, it is alleged, must 
be based on increased productive efficiency of the great 
estates, as well as on a program for enlarging the number of 
self-supporting small holders. CuarLes A. THoMsoN 
Foreign Policy Association 


Veblen at First Hand 


WHAT VEBLEN TAUGHT; SkELecTED WRITINGS OF THORSTEIN VEB- 
LEN, edited with an Introduction by Wesley C. Mitchell. Viking. 503 
pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

SURMISE that Thorstein Veblen is still one of the most 

frequently quoted and least read of all American social 
scientists. All students familiar with the jargon of the social 
sciences seem to have “caught” something of him; he has 
been a potent part of our intellectual atmosphere for at least 

a quarter century, but still I insist that people do not read 

Veblen, not even students and scholars. In the first place, it 

would cost approximately twenty-five dollars to own a li- 

brary of his works. But there is a more subtle reason; it is 

the peculiarity of Veblen’s affirmations that they are at one 
and the same time difficult to) understand and easy to talk 
about. The difficulty is inherent in his style of composition 
and the definitely quixotic mood which permeates his writ- 
ings. The “catchiness” of Veblen derives from two sources: 
he coined exciting phrases which soon got themselves incor- 
porated in American cultural criticism, and he remained 
consistently pragmatic in all his reasoning, which is to say 
that he adhered to that form of thought which is congenial 
to the American intellectual tradition. The content of his ~ 
thought, on the other hand, ran counter to the favorite 
wishes and desires of our privileged groups. Consequently, 

Veblen assumed a dual role: he pleased the sharp-minded 

critics and frightened the privileged. 

Out of such stuff myths are made. Fortunately, two Amer- 
ican scholars have recently performed tasks which should 
save Veblen from the fate of mythology. I refer to Joseph 
Dorfman’s excellent study called Thorstein Veblen and His 
America and to this new book. These two volumes should 
eliminate the ordinary excuses which American students 
and scholars have used in the past for not “knowing” 
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Veblen. I cannot see how a better selection from Veblen’s 
writings could have been made than that which Mr. 
Mitchell has included in his volume. The amazing scope of 
Weblen’s interests is here represented and the essence of his 
brilliance which set him apart in advance of his time is en- 
tirely preserved. In addition, Mr. Mitchell has prefaced his 
selection from Veblen’s writings with an account of Veblen 
and his thought which is a model of brevity, clarity, and 
insight. Epuarp C. LinpEeMaNn 


Authority Can Be Dispersed 


~POLITICS: Wxo Gers Wuat, WHEN, How, by Harold D. Lasswell. 
McGraw-Hill. 264 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


OLITICS is “the study of influence and the influential” 

(or élite), viz., “those who get the most,” “the rest are 
mass.” Four chapters of Dr. Lasswell’s book consider the 
methods of the élite: Symbols, Violence, Goods, Practices. 
Four more take up their results under the titles Skill, Class, 
Personality, Attitude. The conclusion is as to “the conse- 
quences for the influential.” 

The author sees world politics as historical and revolu- 
tionary because of human nature as modern scientists know 
it. Symbols are “of the common destiny” but we have no 
“cartoon stereotype for the public as a recipient of benefits 
from public expenditures.” Also the stereotype of the “Capi- 


_ talist” is uncomplimentary. Propaganda is used since “The 


individualism of bourgeois society like the communism of 
a socialized state must be inculcated from the nursery to the 
grave.” “Violence is a means to ends” and reached its his- 
toric maximum in 1918. The basic fact as to goods is “that 
those who get the largest incomes usually assume that their 
vested interests are to sustain practices whose objective re- 
sult is to promote instability.” 

Ascendancy determines practices. “Constitutionalism is a 
special attitude toward the efficacy of written words.” But 
collective insecurity makes it “wise to avoid rigid loyalty to 
specific devices.” When necessary, “the ruling élite elicited 
loyalty, blood, and taxes, from the populace, with new com- 
binations of vowels and consonants.” “World revolutions 
have always been stopped short of universality.” In our con- 
fused time “the middle-income skill group” is rising to 
power but “perpetual crisis” favors “the seizure of power 
by the agitator, and the retention of power by the man of 
ruthless violence.” 

The study of politics yields no gratifying certainty but 
does aid our reappraisal of communal insecurity. The Ameri- 
can problem is to emancipate the middle class from “psycho- 
logical dependence upon the agencies of big business and 
big finance.” This book is an essay in realism. 

Princeton, N. J. Watter Lincot.n WHiITTLEsEY 


The Modern Orient 


THE PROBLEM OF THE FAR EAST, by Scbei Mogi and H. Vere 
Redman. Lippincott. 348 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
‘CTA HE Far East is not an old but a new world. The 
problems it faces at present constitute a new phase in 
social development evolved from the impact of tradition and 
modern rationalization.” These are the first sentences in the 
preface of this excellent book which is written with objec- 
tivity by insiders. ~ 
After a geographical and historical section there are sec- 
tions on Modern Japan and Modern China and on the 
relations between them. The constitution of Japan which 
was given by the Emperor, instead of being wrested from 
him, was undermined of its popular application by Prince 
Ito who learned from Bismarck the method of keeping the 
democratic form while reducing its power. This makes it 
easy to give Manchukuo at the same time a nominal and 
bureaucratic government. Japan can keep a parliament and 
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“YES, we're going to have another 
as soon as we can manage.” 


Here is a carefully drawn up Study Outline that ex- 
plores the subject of Birth Control, that raises provoca- 
tive questions and answers them in definite terms with 
specific case histories. 


It furnishes material for three fifteen minute talks on 


_ the social, medical and religious aspects of Birth Control. 


Designed as a discussion program for use by Women’s 
Clubs, adaptable to any study group. One copy of the 
outline serves a group of any size. Complete with five 
pamphlets of informative material. Price 25 cents. 


Write THE AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE 
515 Madison Avenue, New York 


Slums 
and Housing 


by JAMES ForD 
Appendix by I. N. Phelps Stokes 


PSE in that for the first time it puts the 
problem of housing in the perspective of 
history, economics, sociology, and political science, 
this work deals in a broad way with the origins 
of slums and with devices for social control and 
prevention through legislation and constructive 
measures. The first two sections consider the his- 
tory of housing in New York City and contem- 
porary conditions; later sections discuss the means 
of bringing the causative factors of slums under 
social control, the prevention of future slums, the 
elimination of present slums, the rebuilding of 
slum acreas, and the bearing of federal legislation 
and practice upon local housing policy. “The 
importance of this book cannot be minimized. For 
all its bulk it is easy—even exciting—reading.”’ 
—Architectural Forum. 


2 voiumes. 
192 illustrations 


1056 pages. 
$10.00 a set 
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ARE YOU AWARE WHAT IN- 
SURGENT AMERICA IS DOING 
TODAY? 


What It Means in the Present Election? 


INSURGENT AMERICA, a study of revolt of the middle 
classes, is powerful, accurate and penetrating. A veritable 
introduction to the left-wing political movements at work 
in America today. “This book should be read by all who 
are alarmed by incipient Fascism.”’—Wash. Post. “A 
refreshing spirit of genuine inquiry.’—N. Y. Tribune. 
“Superior knowledge of American psychology.’—John 
Chamberlain. Written by Alfred M. Bingham, editor of 
COMMON SENSE. 


BRIEF ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS 


Part I. MARX AND THE PROLETARIAT. 
Can the working-class accomplish its 
“historic mission” of social revolution in 
America? 


Part II. RISE OF THE MIDDLE-CLASSES. 
What is the strength of the new middle- 
classes and their stake in capitalism? 


Part III. THE FASCIST REACTION. 
A new analysis of European Fascism as a 
form of middle-class revolt. 


Part IV. A PROGRAM FOR AMERICA. 
How can middle-class revolt be turned to 
more constructive ends than Fascism? 


FREE! This book bound in board covers will be given 

FREE with an introductory subscription to 
COMMON SENSE. (Only $1.50 for 6 months and the book). 
COMMON SENSE supplements the book. It gives you cur- 
rent history of social and political importance as it affects 
religion, education, labor, youth: our general well-being. The 
current issue gives the result of replies to thousands of polit- 
ical questionnaires sent to left wing voters all over the coun- 
try. You'll want to read it. Fill the coupon and mail today. 
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COMMON SENSE, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 

Enclosed find $1.50. Please send a copy of INSURGENT AMER- 
ICA absolutely FREE and begin my introductory subscription (6 
mon.) to COMMON SENSE with the Left Wing Voting issue. 
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Address 


the absolutism of the Emperor, and at the same time its 
amazing concentration of capital, its mass production, its 
small scale handicraft. 

The well known fact of limited natural resources and the 
efforts to make up for them by political action are clarified 
by a very enlightening historical analysis. 

Modern China which begins in 1894, nearly a generation 
after Modern Japan, is contrasted in its area, its population 
and inchoate structure to Japan. The conclusion is that China 
must work out her problems alone and that excludes Japan 
as well as the western powers. If left alone our authors 
think that China can achieve both order and prosperity. 

Actually Japan is trying to substitute herself for other 
foreign powers in her influence on China and this has 
created a dangerous situation, both as regards China and 
the possible interference of western powers. Realistically the 
solution is easy, for Japan needs trade rather than territory, 
but the danger is that the military rulers combining feudal 
tradition with modern capitalism need an opportunity for 
psychological expression and are difficult to restrain. There 
are, however, forces that may furnish this restraint. 

Bryn Mawr College Hersert A. MILLER 


Tonic for Trenders 


THE DISCUSSION OF HUMAN AFFAIRS, by Charles A. Beard. 
Macmillan. 124 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC POLICY, edited by Charles A. 
Beard and George H. E. Smith. Macmillan. 527 pp. Price $3 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 

R. BEARD serves his fellow men not only as a source 
of historical facts and interpretation, but more impor- 
tantly as a philosopher in a day when we have too many 
undigested facts and a sore lack of philosophy. The Discus- 
sion of Human Affairs is a brief and readable treatise for 
intellectuals on the dangers of overgrown intellectualism. 

Here he renews his attack on the pseudo-scientific aspects of 

sociology, economics, and history—their habit of confusing 

fact and opinion and of overlooking the personal equation 

and the provincialities of time and place. Dr. Beard has a 

refreshing disrespect for facts which anyone can scoop up 

like a bucketful of sand from the beach, real enough but 
with no scarcity value in the universe at large. He presents 

a picture of human history, as a continuous interacting net- 

work of social and economic influences, somewhat similar 

in form to the physical universe, except that many of the 

forces in society are of the mind and unpredictable. He is a 

good tonic and antidote to those who think they can measure 

and predict quantitatively the behavior of a social order. 
The other book is a handbook of recent official statements 
from political parties, movements such as those of Dr. 

Townsend and Huey Long and certain parts of the New 

Deal. It should be on the desk of all students of present day 

social trends. Davip CusHMAN CoyLe 


JOHN JAY, DEFENDER OF LIBERTY, by Frank Monaghan. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 497 pp. Price $4 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


First non-family biography of first Supreme Court Justice, 
a solid, workmanlike volume, revealing a little known revo- 


lutionary hero, treaty-maker and Federalist who as per-— 


functory chief justice nevertheless gave a foretaste of John 


Marshall. 


NEGRO HISTORY IN THIRTEEN PLAYS, by Willis Richardson and 
May Miller. Associated Publishers, Inc. 333 pp. Price $3.25 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. : 

AN interesting, but somewhat eanen: collation of one- 

act plays dramatizing heroic episodes of Negro life, from 

Crispus Attucks, the black martyr of the Boston massacre, 

to Christophe and Antonio Maceo in the Antilles and Mene- 

lik in Ethiopia. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


(Continued from page 623) 


on low wages and drive a man to get the most work out of 
him for the least money. I have no kick with Local 574 or 
its leaders, but I shall continue to fight on seniority as long 
as I stay in business.” 

In contrast to this I talked to another truck owner whose 
point of view might be summarized as follows: “Local 574 
is trying to run my business for me. There is no arguing 
with them. You do what they say, that’s all, or get out of 
business.” And another employer said to me: “Do you think 
they will stop with 60 cents an hour? No; they'll push up 
the scale until all the transfer firms, and most other business- 
men will have to leave the city.” 

Seeking another point of view, I talked with a truck driy- 
er, who has “worked eight years for the same boss” and be- 
fore the union came along “always got a nickel an hour 
better than the others.” 

“Take my own case since I joined the union,” he said. 
“T was getting $18 a week. Now I get $28.80. The work I 
do is hard work, moving heavy loads of lumber, but I like 
it just the same; there is a different kind of haul each day. 
I believe a man getting $5 a day the way I do should give 
a fair day’s work for it.” 


INALLY I went a second time to the furniture manufac- 

turer who has been hit as hard as anyone by the new 
status in labor relations. He had started a little factory a few 
miles outside Minneapolis, where he had found “some dumb 
Bohemians who were more than glad” to become skilled up- 
holsterers at a rate of 30 cents an hour. He was seeking the 
same “solution” which impelled the New England textile 
manufacturers to move south in quest of cheap labor. 

I came away believing that basically the new status in 
employer-employe relations in Minneapolis would last. Just 
as I prepare these lines for the press comes fresh strike news 
from Minneapolis. The truck drivers are striking against 
the wholesale grocers of the city not over wages but in a 
demand for union recognition. Certain of the flour mills and 
grain elevators are tied up by a strike of the cereal workers 
union for higher wages and recognition of the union. Some 
of my Minneapolis readers may well argue that it is “not all 
over” on the labor front, by any means, and that the whole 
situation is being opened afresh. Possibly by the time this 
article appears in print some new factor will enter the situa- 
tion which will alter materially the status of the labor rela- 
tions I have described. But I do not think so. 

An entirely distorted view of collective bargaining and of 
employer-employe relations over the past two years in Min- 
neapolis will be given the reader if he associates them solely 
with the strikes of 1934 and the others I have mentioned. 
The vast majority of employers in Minneapolis, including 
the great majority of those who have entered into contractual 
relations with labor unions, have not suffered an interruption 
of their operations through strikes. Many of the employers 
with whom I talked in various industries emphasized to me 
the advantages they felt flowed from the newly stabilized 
relations with organized labor, as frankly as they did the 
detriment and loss to the city of its many strikes. They 
stressed particularly the equalization of wages throughout a 
whole industry which eliminates at least one factor in un- 
fair competition. 

The truck drivers’ union has established a shop steward 
system for the routine handling of grievances. It is only 
necessary to examine their “grievance file” for a year to 
discover how much friction the union machinery normally 


Eyes on Minnesota 


“The economic history of Minnesota serves 
amazingly as both magnifying glass and 
X-ray.”—Charles R. Walker, SuRvEY GRAPHIC, 
October, 1936. 


and on Minnesota Books 


Balancing the Economic Controls 
By STEVENSON and VAILE...........-..:... $1.50 


Men, Women, and Jobs: Experiments in 
Human Engineering 
By PATERSON, DARLEY, and others.......... $2.00 


These two books together constitute the final report of a 
five-year study made by the Employment Stabilization 
Institute of the University of Minnesota. They deal re- 
spectively with the economic and human aspects of the 
unemployment problem. 


Land Use in Northern Minnesota 
Bye) ES NE Sorand aiNO. WG noteva.ls oleic clee atest a $2.50 


"This brilliant report is a model for similar studies which 
must be made for many parts of the United States, if we 
are to deal intelligently with our natural resources." 

—Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics. 


Send for a complete annotated list of the more than 50 
technical bulletins on Minnesota problems published by 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 


Just Published 


THE RANK AND FILE 
MOVEMENT IN 
SOCIAL WORK 


1931-1936 
by JACOB FISHER 


The first authentic history of the Rank and File Move- 
ment. The contents include: The First Discussion Clubs, 
Beginnings of Protective Organizations, The Emergence 
of Practioner Groups, Establishment of a Mass Base, 
National Aspects, The Rank and File Movement and the 
Profession of Social Work, etc. 48 pages, 20c. 


“the movement .. . appears at an intersection of 
social forces that may determine a realignment 
of social work, and a possible redefinition of the 
obiectives of social work and of its relation to the 
economic, political and social currents of today.”’ 

—from the Foreword by Porter R. LEE. 


Order from Survey GrapPHic Book Department 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
122 East 22nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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LET A NATION-WIDE CONSUMER 
ORGANIZATION ADVISE YOU 


and peacefully drains out of the city’s industrial organism. | 
No, I do not think present strike difficulties will upset 
basically the new status of labor relations consolidated in the | 
two years since 1934. 
The solution of some of the other problems I have men- | 
tioned is another matter. Many of them are beyond the | 
powers of any single city to solve by itself, but are bound | 
up with problems of national economy and some of them 
with the unpredictable economic future of the modern 
world. As to Minneapolis itself it is still a young city remark-~ 
ably close, in years as well as feeling, to its pioneer past. 
And by way of seeking a solution to its social problems it is 
pioneering once more in a new field. Friends of the city, 
acquainted with its vitality and its record believe that it will 
go right on “making American history” in the Northwest. 


ELECTRIC SHAVERS... EDITOR'S NOTE: In. Mr. Walker’s first article, published last month, | 

: 2 k , the editors o urvey Graphic were responsible for several errors includ- | 

How do they compare with ordinary safety razors 1n the time con- ing the omission of corrections which Mr, Walker made on his copy of || 
sumed in shaving, in the closeness of the shave and in other important the proof. The credit line under the charts and pictures should have been 
factors? For the answers read the report on electric razors in the current amplified to note that, as the report of a state committee headed by 


Sas : ca President Lotus D. Coffman of the University of Minnesota, the volume 
(October) issue of Consumers Union Reports, monthly publication of Con- was published! ‘by ‘the Universite ob eMinniesata’ Press. (1994) eee 
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sumers Union of United States. Of three nationally-advertised makes ume is now out of print, but in 1935 the University of Minnesota Press 

including Schick and Packard, one is rated as a ‘‘Best Buy’’—the others published A Program For Land Use in Northern Minnesota: A Type | ine C 

“Not A ble.’’ Study in Utilization by Reynolds I. Nowell and Oscar B. Jesness, adding | 
as ot Acceptable. : s : : y ; or re 

to the same background material. It is now in print. Likewise the refer- jf - 
sue to abe: Eapioncne Si bilignses Reseatek baetrate was ea the E 

y ue to an editorial slip. It also should have been credited to the Univer- : 
MEN Ss SHIRTS he on sity of Minnesota Press, which is in Minneapolis, not St. Paul. d Wise, 
Will unadvertised shirts selling at less than $1 wear as well as widely- We also apologize for inadvertently editing a line to give the impression Blum 


; > : Gare that the Farmers’ Union Central Exchange and the Midland Cooperatives 
advertised $2 brands? How do they compare on such points as shrinkage are producers-marketing cooperatives, rather than consumers’ cooperatives; 


and color-fastness? These and similar questions are answered in a report and for misspelling the name Townley. 
on men’s shirts based on wear, laundry and other tests. In terms of 
brand names, ten brands of shirts are rated as ‘‘Best Buys,’’ ‘‘Also Accept- 
able,’’ and “‘Not Acceptable.’’ Also included in the report are ratings 

of nine brands of work shirts. Some of the brands rated are Arrow, BACK OF YOUR LIGHT BULB 
Van Heusen, CD, Montgomery Ward, Sears Roebuck and Sweet-Orr. (Continued from page 611) 


HOW TO BUY AND USE FUEL... 


where, 


bell kitchen. Almost without knowing it, we take our cue from 
Stick to stove coal and avoid trouble . . . buy No. 2 oil—No. 4 is too the factory. Electricity is divisible; therefore it touches mil- 


heavy for your type of burner,’’ say many fuel dealers. What do heatin : : 
engineers say? How To Buy Fuel in this issue will tell you how to Bug lions of lives more urgently than any other source of power 


anthracite or bituminous coal, coke, or fuel oil—will show you how, by ever has. The mammoth machines of industry and the tini- 
careful selection of coal and by skillful firing, you may be able to cut est household gadgets are brothers under the skin. So, if 


your fuel bill 20% to 25%. This issue also rates leading brands of the household consumer takes his cue from industry in the 
toothpastes and powders, gins, brandies and cordials, canned peas and 


apricots, and other products. matter of his machines, he is scarcely to be censured for | 
taking the same cue in the matter of rates. Ny 
CONSUMERS UNION OF UNITED STATES Many representatives of the power industry were, | am 
Consumers Unton Reports is published monthly by Consumers Union of United certain, a little hurt when at the conference they found peo ef 
States—rapidly growing, non-profit, membership organization of consumers headed : s > S0¢i 
by Professor Colston E. Warne, of Amherst, Arthur Kallet, co-author of 100,000,000 ple looking their horsepower in the mouth. But they were al 
Guinea Pigs, and other leaders in consumer and labor movements. These Reports— . : d mt 
with ratings, tn terms of brand names, of competing brands of products and other in- a rather topheavy delegation. Only the higher-ups attende Que 
formation enabling you to save money and to buy intelligently—-PLUS A YEARLY . 5 5 s sn 
BUYING GUIDE, to be published late in the in any considerable number. This was flattering, but not too t 
year, are available at the low fees of $3 and $l a 5 ‘ F 5 , 
year. The coupon below will oring you the cur- satisfactory. For these same top men have since the inception a 
rentissue at once. If you wish your membership 3 : : . ° sid 
to begin with a previous issue, please note the of the industry held their subordinates strictly to their tech- Ide 
month on the coupon. Leading reports in past - wie ) . . | 
issues (complete editions), were: toilet soaps nical knitting and kept the control of policy, economics and 
(May); automobiles (June); mechanical refri- ; 5 . . a 1 
gerators (July); oil burners, stokers, gas fur- public relations in their own hands. Naturally, the fellows Wes 
naces and hosiery (August); shoes, tires and 5 ; : . é * hi 
whiskies (September). (Note—the limited $1 down the line, even if they are interested in the subjects dis- te 
edition reports mainly on low-priced, essential 
commodities but does not cover such products cussed at the conference, seldom speak off the record. Anyone i 
as automobiles, refrigerators, etc. The $3 edi- 3 ; . : 
tion covers both types of products. who did would feel that he was a marked man. Most engi- Lay 
Breunites neering schools accentuate this situation, Tam told, by an 5: 
rai almost complete failure to stress such subjects as economics a 
ais |_| and sociology. a 
j Lo: CONSUMERS UNION of U. S., Inc. I Our private utilities have not increased production and’ Mat 
| 22 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. i | lowered prices except under direct or indirect pressure. They ty 
I I hereby apply for membership in Consumers Union. I enclose: I ee 5 ; ma 
(2 $8 for one vear's membership, 82.50 of whieh is for a vear's gubseription ; have often balked at sitting down with Mae nie | 
0 e complete ed n of Cons e. i S t poe - | 
hoe complete mre 0: ees c ‘ e ports saehe. ae state or national—to discuss long range possibilities of aa 
$1 for one year’s membership, $.50 o ch is for a year's subscription j ij i ic i 
: to the seed edition of Constimers Unton Reports Vinoiethe electric ; ine cooperation in the public interest. As a result, despite the 
razor report is not in this edition. j = 
I OO Lalso puclose: SHO Boer oe to $25) as a contribution toward a per- I fact that in most cases government has granted them amo \ 
manent consumers’ laboratory. = 1 ni) 
; I agree to keep confidential all material sent to me which Is so designated. : nopoly as a public trust, many of them believe government ° 
: 2 ; 
oe is bape them. me ae i 
ssion in Washing- 
' Address. .. MAY OM Rae: aun 5 Is nae MPCEUDAEION Terarets, oterstslataetatenetene ! It became © moss . deepest) ps 2 oe id : ar g a 
: ' | ton, that if the utilities do not cooperate to the limit in speed- M 
t Chiy and Statesascrnicisictas Oe ee secu Sic a's ik ats ta op GRIER Wk RES GN ‘ 
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ing the genuine electrification of all America—city and 
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rural—government will be forced by public opinion to as- 
sume a major share of the job. No matter what the future 
political administration of government in the cities, in the 
states and in the nation, the people demand progress. But 
public opinion, I am certain, does not favor lopsided prog- 
ress handed down in arbitrary fashion either from industry 
or from government alone. The comfortable bureaucracy 
within a utility whose income is more or less guaranteed by 
a franchise needs prodding quite as much as government. 
We shall have to keep eternally after both the utilities and 
government if we want to make sure of the delivery to us, 
in our homes and shops, of cheap and abundant power that, 
almost as potently as truth itself, makes men free. 


THE FRANCE OF LEON BLUM 


(Continued from page 615) 


France would follow. But France would not act alone. 
Therefore the shameful betrayal of the beaten Ethiopians at 
Geneva in July and September. Therefore the incredible 
abandonment of the Spanish loyalists to their fate. It was 
not an easy decision. A fascist Spain will cut the connections 
between France and its North African supplies of men. At 
the Cabinet meeting on August 8, two members stood out 
for real assistance to the legal Spanish government whatever 
the European consequences. But the majority decided other- 
wise. Britain was against assistance. It is the policy of the 
Blum Cabinet under no circumstances to risk a war, any- 
where, for any reason, without the full support of Great 
Britain. No wonder that Europe still has doubts of French 
determination or that Soviet Russia sighs for a return of the 
(relatively) truculent Edouard Herriot and his socialist 
radicals. For the bolsheviks, like the Belgian Premier Paul 
van Zeeland, are convinced that only the resolve by the 
pacific nations to call the dictators’ bluff can save European 
peace, and that every concession but increases the danger of 
war. Perhaps Léon Blum has come to believe this. But 
nothing is likely to be done until the French people concur— 
or unless Britain moves. And for the moment Britain will 
not move. 


VII 
WV HAT does the French opposition think of all this 


democracy and reform and pro-labor legislation? Is 
the most capitalist country in the world going to bow to a 
socialist Jew without a fight? Will the communists remain 
quiet? What of the riots the newspapers are so full of? 
Isn’t France in danger of a civil war, the more dangerous 
because the French are essentially a brave people and neither 
side is likely to lie down without a struggle? 

Obviously the opposition is large, is growing. Conserva- 
tives, royalists, national peasants, fascists camouflaged as the 
French Social Party (of La Rocque) or the French People’s 
Party (of the former communist, Jacques Doriot, Pierre 
Laval and André Tardieu) are attempting to repeat the 
exploit of February 6, 1934. The communists may conceiv- 
ably provoke trouble though I doubt it, for Moscow’s inter- 
est lies all the other way. There is some danger of a civil 
war in France, just as the danger of a European war waxes 
from day to day with the insolence of the dictators. What 
may happen belongs to the future. 

Meanwhile Léon Blum, the statesman “with the voice of 
a girl,” goes his appointed way with a determination and 
courage that even his adversaries must admire while hating. 
Maybe a new wind is already blowing in France. For as a 
conservative nationalist told me: “I abhor all that Blum is 
doing, but if he can succeed in rousing France to action 
and renewed courage I am with him. After all every French 
redressement in the past has begun on the extreme Left.” 


THERE’S A “BABY BOOM” 
IN TENEMENT ALLEY 


The Russos. The Dubinskis. The Caputtos. The 
Zappados. All of them have new babies. 

Now there'll be huger washes—more work to 
do—and less time for the mothers of Tenement 
Alley to get it done. 

These aren’t easy problems to solve. But extra 
help with the washing and cleaning would cer- 
tainly make things a bit easier and encourage 
better living conditions. 

And extra help is what Fels-Naptha Soap brings. 
Its richer, golden soap and lots of naptha get rid 
of dirt quickly—even in cool water! It’s well worth 
suggesting. 

For a sample bar, write Fels & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., mentioning Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


ane Birth Control 
Pree SEND ONLY 10c 


For valuable book, “The Safe Period: The Natural Method 
of Birth Control,” by Dr. W. J. Robinson, world-famous 
authority. Gives facts and definite information in clear sim- 
ple language. Order at once while supply lasts at only 10c. 


EUGENICS PUBLISHING CO., Dept. R37, 317 E. 34th St., New York City 


WiTtaM BORE w 


@ The purpose of the EpucationaL FILM 
CATALOG is to aid schools, clubs, churches and 
various institutions in locating and selecting 
the latest and best films to use with all courses 


of study and for program planning. 


The Epucationat Fitm Catatoe provides the 
same expert ‘service in the selection of educa- 


tional films as the Motion Picture Review Di- 


gest provides in the choice of entertainment 


films and information about entertainment 


films. 
Detailed 


both publications and prices 


information about 


quoted gladly upon request. 


——THE H. W. WILSON COMPAN Y— 


950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want ad- 
vertisements five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 


Minimum charge, first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5'% 
on three inserts; 10% on six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


112 EAST 18th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-749 SURVEY GRAPHIC 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


position in Children’s Institution. Typist 
and Secretarial work. Reply, Pauline Ring- 


a alee Little Falls Road, Washington, fessional persons. 


WANTED—By mature Southern woman of wide 
interests, mutually happy arrangements as 
companion—Florida or West Indies. Avail- 
able November first. Asks maintenance and 
travel expenses, no salary. 7380 Survey. 


SOCIAL ECONOMIST with M.A. degree and 
several years experience, free to accept 
position any part of the country. 7384 Sur- 


EXECUTIVE, Psychiatric Social Work, college 
graduate with special training and experi- 
ence desires position as instructor or super- 
visor. 7385 Survey. 


BOYS’ WORKER AND SUPERVISOR, experi- 
enced in settlement or .institution. Recrea- 
tional, craft and club activities. 7388 Survey. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS INSTRUCTOR. Experi- 
enced teacher in metal, wood, leather, clay 
modelling and other crafts. Own equipment. 
7389 Survey. 


BOYS’ WORKER—Twelve years’ experience 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Asac 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-profit making. 


LITERARY SERVICE 


, VL» ay ; 
COLLEGE WOMAN, teaching experience, wants | Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- ES. son LAagytce 


search, revision, bibliographies, ete. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
WANTED: Some person in each state to pay 
the expenses of a test suit to determine the 
rights of children in the schools of his own 


state. Address, Casper L. Redfield, Monad- 
van nock Block, Chicago. 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 
SEEMAN BROS., Inc. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


_____ Vocational Service Agency 

11 East 44th Street NEW YORK 
MUrray Hill 2-4784 

A professional employment bureau specializing 


in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 


with Y.M.C.A. and settlements. Now em- 
ployed. Good record. 7390 Survey. 


DIRECTOR — SETTLEMENT OR _ INSTITU- 
TION—Man and wife with ten years of 
successful organization experience. 7391 
Survey. 


Young man, 29, Wisconsin graduate A.B., writ- 
ing, research, experience and training in 
social work. Fluent French. 17383 Survey. 


BOYS WORKER: Thoroughly experienced, suc- 
cessful in settlement field, desires change. 
Excellent credentials as to record and ability. 
7379 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE—8 years diversified experience 
social work, community organizer and wel- 
fare administrator. Special training, experi- 
ence writing and speaking. 6 years business 
executive. Graduate Columbia (’19); New 
York School of Social Work (’36). Mem- 


Make That 


Christmas Gift 
A REMINGTON 
PORTABLE 


A Price to Suit Every Purse 
Let us tell you about them 
MARY R. ANDERSON 


112 E. 19th St., New York, N. Y. 
ALgonquin 4-7490 
Special discounts to social workers 
and teachers 


a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


ber AASW. 7381 Survey. 


1 East 42nd Street, New York City 
GERTRUDE D. HOLMES, Director 


nurses, dietitians, 


HOLMES EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 
Agency Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-7575 


Specializing in Social Welfare placements. — Executives, social 
case workers, community organizers, group workers, registered 
teachers, secretaries and stenographers. 


Quick Service LETTER CoMPANY 
INCO TED 


RPORA 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, of SURVEY GRAPHIC, published monthly at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for October 1, 1936. 

State of New York, ’ 

County of New York, § S* A 

Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Paul Kellogg, who, having been duly 
sworn, according to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of the 
Survey Grapuic and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication, for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business manager are: Publisher, Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor, Paul Kellogg, 112 East 19 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Victor Weybright, 112 East 
19 Street, New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, None. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders, owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be given.) Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y., a non-commercial corporation 
under the laws of the State of New York, with over 1,700 members, It 
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has no stocks or bonds. President, Lucius R. Eastman, 110 Washington 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Vice-presidents, Julian W. Mack, 2302 U. S. 
Court House, Foley Square, New York, N. Y.; Joseph P. Chamberlain, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y.; John Palmer Gavit, 112 East 19 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Secretary, Ann Reed Brenner, 112 East 19 
Street, New York, N. Y. : 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

hat the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders, as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
afhant has no reason to believe that anyother person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

[Signed] PAUL KELLOGG, Editor, 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th of September, 1936. 

[Seal] MARTHA HOHMANN, 
Commissioner of Deeds, City of New York, 

New York Register’s No. 17118. 
Commission Expires April 14, 1939, 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
School of Social Work 


Professional Education in 
Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 


Community Work 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 


Address: 
THE DIRECTOR 


18 Sommerset Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty-two months’ course, providing an intensive and 
varied experience through the case study method, leads to the 


degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a 
college of approved standing is required for admission. 


For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


TAKING A TRIP? 


Write Survey Graphic Travel Department for 
suggestions. We need to know but three things— 


WHERE—WHEN AND HOW MUCH 
Travel Department—Survey Graphic 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 
Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 
Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., New York 


Dara per ee Address 


The 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


AFFILIATED WITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The 1937-1938 Session of the Pennsyl- 
vania School of Social Work begins on 
September 28, 1937. Applications for 
tuition scholarships should be filed by 
April 15, 1937. Other applications 
should be filed not later than May 30, 
1937. A catalog will be mailed upon 


request, 


Room 902, 311 SOUTH JUNIPER STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Courses 


Leading to the Degree of Master of Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1937 
SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


Contents for December, 1936 


A Descriptive Study of Family Case Work 
in 1935-36 Pearl H. Berman 


Abstracts of Theses: Smith College School 
for Social Work, 1936. 


Annual subscription, $2.00 Single copy, 75 cents 


College Hall 8 Northampton, Massachusetts 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, INC. 
—155 East 44th Street, New York. Informa- 
tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 
INC.—15 West 16th Street, New York. A 
national organization for research and field 
service. Activities include: assistant to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation ; research in legis- 
lation, vocations, statistics, and mechanical 
appliances for the blind; maintenance of a 
reference lending library. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Condition—Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 1380 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organization, 
Delinquency and Penology, Industrial Stu- 
dies, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Statistics, Social Work Year Book, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in 
practical and inexpensive form some of the 
most important results of its work. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 
Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 


NATIONAL 


Civic, National, International 


Health 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL COOPERA- 
TION—703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks improve- 
ment of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and pop- 
ular education. Correspondence invited. 


HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr. C, M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. ‘Mental Hy- 
giene,” quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


New York City 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 
—105 East 22nd Street, New York City. The 
Inter-Denominational body of 23 women’s 
home missions boards of the United States 
and Canada, uniting in program and finan- 
cial responsibility for missionary enterprises 
which they agree to carry cooperatively. 

President, Mrs. Millard L. Robinson 
Executive Secretary, Anne Seesholtz 
Secretary, Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard 
Director of Indian Work, Anne Seesholtz, 


BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street; MARGARET 


daily from 9 to 4. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 
INC.—221 West 57th Street, 9th floor, New 
York City. Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; 
Mrs. Maurice L. Goldman, Chairman Ex. 
Com.; Mrs. Marion M. Miller, Executive Di- 
rector. Organization of Jewish women initi- 
ating and developing programs and activities 
in service for foreign born, peace, social 
legislation, adult Jewish education, and so- 
cial welfare. Conducts bureau of interna- 
tional service. Serves as clearing bureau for 
local affiliated groups throughout the coun- 
try. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 


315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


National Conference 


CONFERENCE OF 

WORK—HEdith Abbott, President, Chicago; 
Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 N. High 
St., Columbus, O. The Conference is an 
organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
in permanent form the Proceedings of the 
meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


York City. The sixty-fourth annual convention of the 
Confernce will be held in Indianapolis, Ind., 
May 23-29, 1937. Proceedings are sent free 
of charge to all members upon payment of 
a membership fee of $5. 


? 

Is your 
organization 
listed im 

the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies P 
If not— 

why notP 


Drop a Line 


to the 
HeLe WANTED COLUMNS 


of 
SURVEY GRAPHIC 


or 
MIDMONTHLY 


when in need of workers 


OTHER PEOPLE'S INSURANCE 
(Continued from page 602) 


Here is a two-year comparison on a $250 straight life 


policy at age 25, based on 1935 dividends and premiums: Net cost 


Net payment during 2 years...... 
Guaranteed cash surrender value 
at end of 2sy cars aaron: 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 
vocational information, counsel, and place- 
ment in social work and public health nurs- 
ing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 122 E. 22nd St., New York City. 


DIRECTORY RATES 


Graphic: 30c per (actual) line 
(12 insertions a year) 


Graphic and) 28c per (actual) 
Midmonthly line 
(24 insertions a year) 


SBI Industrial 
$54.77 $83.20? 
47.43 none 
Cee cee ee $ 7.34 $83.20 


Premium minus dividend. 


SBI Industrial 2No dividend. 
Net payment $6.78 $14.66 
Guaranteed cash value 3.63 none 
Net cost $3.15 $14.66 


The contrast in the case of a fifteen-year-endowment pol- 
icy for $480, taken out at the age of 25 in 1935 is even more 
striking. This is one of the most expensive forms of insur- 
ance, not recommended by the savings banks. 


The industrial relations manager of the Plymouth Cord- 
age Company, in a recent statement, told of a workman, a 
member of the factory credit unien who applied for a loan 
of $200. The man stated that he had been carrying a good 
deal of insurance, but when he applied for a loan on his 
policies he found they had no loan or cash value: 

“We then asked him how much insurance he had. He 
answered that he didn’t know, but plenty. He was how- 
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ever sure of the fact that he had been paying $4.65 a week 
to the collector. . . . We found that he had twenty policies 
all of which had been lapsed with no cash value. The total 
amount which he had paid in premiums was $1139.05... . 
The analysis of these policies showed that if this man had 
had savings bank life insurance he would have had a loan 
or cash value of something over $900, and an insurance 
value of $11,500, against an insurance value of only $3918 
under the industrial policies. The glaring injustice of the 
case .. . resulted in the application on the part of the credit 
union to become an agency for savings bank life insurance.” 


The instance dramatizes the reason why the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts, the largest manufacturers’ or- 
ganization in the state, has had for several years a permanent 
committee on savings bank insurance with a full time secre- 
tary. The purpose of the committee is to bring savings bank 
insurance to the attention of employers. Studies made by the 
committee indicate that about 10 percent of the payroll is 
now being paid out by wage earners in industrial insurance 
premiums, and that about half of this amount, (5 to 6 per- 
cent of the payroll) would be saved through savings bank 
life insurance. The total saving, according to Associated In- 
dustries, would be upwards of $25 million a year. At the 
request of an employer, the Department of Savings Bank 
Insurance sends one of its three salaried instructors to the 
plant to explain savings bank insurance, and to answer 
insurance questions. If the employe requests it, premiums 
on any savings bank insurance he takes out may be paid by 
payroll deductions, forwarded by the employer to the issuing 
bank, or to the local agency bank. 


eae seem to be two main reasons for the gradual 
growth of savings bank insurance. The first is a matter 
of psychology. The consumer’s experience has “conditioned” 
him to resisting an agent rather than to investigating a prod- 
uct for himself. Many Massachusetts people have gradually 
come to feel that it is no more necessary to be “sold” insur- 
ance than to be “sold” eggs or shoes or gasoline—you go to 
the dealer and buy them when you need them. But this 
means a change in attitude—never a rapid process. The sec- 
ond reason is the antagonism of the insurance companies 
whose personnel reaches into every community. The twelve 
thousand insurance agents in Massachusetts compete in writ- 
ing business but they unite in opposing savings bank insur- 
ance. The half dozen legislative attempts to hamstring the 
scheme have been defeated without much difficulty. Far 
more insidious are the indirect attacks on savings bank in- 
surance. Thus I was told in Boston of one Massachusetts 
bank official who stated recently, “I’d like to come in, but 
you know two of the insurance companies rent our second 
floor offices. They made me promise not to.” In another city, 
a life insurance company withdrew its deposit from a com- 
mercial bank because one of its officers joined the League; 
in a third, the threat was to foreclose the mortgage on a 
business block in which two of the savings bank directors 
were interested, if the bank persisted in its plan to become 
an agency for savings bank insurance. You hear of instances 
where an insurance company official has succeeded because 
of his position as a savings bank trustee in keeping a bank 
from establishing a savings-insurance department. A mem- 
ber of Associated Industries visiting in a little Massachusetts 
town, tells of bringing up with a public spirited employer 
the possibility of savings bank insurance. The visitor was told 
that the local nursing service had been receiving several 
hundred dollars a year from a national industrial insurance 
company: “We'd lose it, if the bank went in for that—we 
can’t afford it.” Every attempt to adopt the Massachusetts 
plan in other states has so far failed. 


The chief arguments of the companies seem to be, that 


WHEN SHOULD A 
FAMILY BORROW? 


A Simple Formula That Usually 
Answers the Question 


Each of our 196 offices is a 
family financial clinic. Each 
manager must be and is, a 
“Doctor of Family Finances.” 
In answer to each of the 
800,000 applicants, a man- 
ager must first ask himself 
the question: “Is the loan, in 
this case, part of a construc- 
tive plan?’ * That is the simple 
formula. 

About 65% of our appli- 
cants are granted loans— 
some 500,000 in 1935. These 
applicants were in a position 
whereby they could amortize 
a pressing load of debts by 
paying it off with a House- 


hold Finance loan, then re- 
paying the loan over as long 
as 20 months. Thus instead 
of a// the monthly income be- 
ing due to be paid out at once, 
only 7% of each month’s 
income (on the average) is 
due to be paid out. 

Our “clinic” continues its 
work with the distribution of 
the social-financial booklets 
listed below. These help thou- 
sands to get out of thefinancial 
rut permanently. Check the 
titles that interest you in the 
order blank. Mail it today! 


Secloiof aunily Finaseces 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: Room 3048M, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


... one of the leading family finance 
organizations with 196 offices in 135 cities 


Beem m meee eer ease eee eeenenes weeeessseseee 


ORDER BLANK— EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


Published by 


Burr BLacKkBURN 
Research Director 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Bernice DopcEe 
Home Economist 


“Doctor or Famity Finances” 
Research Dept., Room 3048-M, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Check the booklets you want. They will be sent promptly, postpaid. 


FREE BULLETINS 


Money Management for 
Households, the budget book. 


f=] “Let the Women Do the Work,’” 

a humorous but convincing argu- 
ment for making the wife busi- 
ness manager of the home. 


Marrying on a Small Income, Fi- 
nancial plans for the great adventure. 


Stretching the Food Dollar, {ull 
of ideas on how to save money on 
food bills; presents a pattern for safe 
food economy. 


el Credit for Consumers—installment credit and small loan agencies 
and how to use them; published by The Public Affairs Committee. 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP 
The titles of the series to date are listed below. The price of these booklets is two 
for five cents, or three cents each. 


A sample copy of the latest number in this series may be secured free by calling 
at any Household Finance office. 


0 Poultry, Eggs and Fish 0 Meat 0 Cosmetics 
oO pects: Blankelsucable O Kitchen Utensile O Gasoline and Oil 
_ Linen an : owels O Furs OD Electric Vacuum Cleaners 
O Fruits and Vegetables, O Children’s Playthings and 
Fresh and Canned 0 Woo! Clothing Books 
Sh ds ings Be G = i 
Oo oes ani tockings [] Floor Coverings oO ery siae other Cleansing 


O Silk, Rayon and other Syn- 

thetic Fabrics 0 Dairy Products 
There wil! be four new booklets added to this library in 1936. The first two are 
No. 18, ‘‘Dinnerware’’and No. 19, ‘‘Household Refrigerators.”” Send usa subscrip- 
tion fee of 10c and all four will be mailed to you, each one as soon asit is published. 


0 Automobile Tires 


Enclosed find $..~-..... in stamps; please send booklets checked to: 

bY, Ge a ee eT ER 
ADDRESS_______ eee bos ae 
OG ——————E————— pW i Ce a 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S INSURANCE 
(Continued from page 639) 


savings bank insurance is “unfair,” that it is “subsidized,” 
that it is “interfering with business,” that it “does not serve 
the purpose for which it was designed,” that it “weakens 
public confidence in insurance.” It is true that the salaries 
and expenses of the Division of Savings Bank Insurance in 
the State House are paid out of an annual legislative appro- 
priation ranging since 1907 from $8000 to $50,000 a year. 
But since 1927, by an amendment for which the trustees 
themselves petitioned, savings bank insurance has returned 
to the state an increasing share of each year’s appropriation. 
Since 1934 the entire amount of the appropriation has been 
returned after the close of each fiscal year. Also, the division, 
like other state bureaus has been housed in the State House. 
Office rent for comparable space and location would cost 
several thousand dollars a year. In the companies, the cost 
of advertising and promotion must be borne by the policy- 
holders. In savings-insurance, this has so far been met in part 
by philanthropists, interested in the savings bank insurance 
idea, who contribute to the League for Savings Bank In- 
surance. The total thus given, Mr. Berman figures after 
examining the books of the league, has never amounted to 
as much as one percent.of the premium income for the year.* 

As to serving the purpose for which it was designed, the 
insurance companies hold that savings bank insurance does 
not confine itself to offering the wage earner a substitute for 
industrial insurance. They point out that well-to-do and 
professional people participate, that the average policy is a 
little over $900, while the average industrial policy is less 
than $300. Friends of savings bank insurance point oyt that 
under the statute any citizen of Massachusetts is eligible for 
savings bank insurance, if he can pass the medical examina- 
tion, the only limit being on the amount of insurance any 
one bank may write on any one life ($1000). Thus the limit 
is now $23,000 if the maximum is taken out in each of the 
twenty-three issuing banks. Because of lower costs, wage 
earners are frequently able to carry larger policies than they 
could afford to take through one of the companies. About 
75 percent of savings bank insurance policyholders are 
insured for $1000 or less. It must also be remembered that 
carrying the bulk of the family’s insurance on the wage 
earner, instead of in small (and expensive) endowment 
policies on each child, brings up the average size of the 
savings bank policy. 

In addition to these publicly stated arguments, there is a 
constant whispering campaign against savings bank insur- 
ance. In Boston last month, I heard a number of these 
“whispers’—that Mr. Brandeis has taken a vast personal 
fortune out of savings bank insurance; or, in reverse, that 
without Mr. Brandeis’ private fortune to draw upon, savings 
bank insurance would not have survived a year; that savings 
bank insurance is “unsafe;” that the insurance departments 
pay nothing for salaries and rent, “sponging” on the savings 
bank depositor, and so on. 

Publicly, a good many enemies of savings bank life insur- 
ance admit that it is “safe” insurance. It is under the super- 
vision of the state insurance and state banking commission- 
ers. At the lowest point the security market reached after the 
crash, savings bank insurance had unimpaired reserves and 
$1 million surplus, figured at the true market value, not at 
the purely arbitrary “convention values” at which assets were 


*In an article in Life Insurance News, official organ of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, Floyd E. DeGroat, general agent of 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company in Boston, totals these 
items, applies compound interest at 5 percent and arrives at a “total 
subsidy” for the years since the savings bank insurance law was enacted 
of more than $2,500,000. These calculations are taken with a large dose 
of salt by savings bank insurance officials, who point out that they treat 
expendable income as capital, and that no insuring bank has ever received 
a dollar of “subsidy.” 
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permitted to be set down in the statements of the life insur- — 
ance companies. 

It must be borne in mind that savings bank insurance is 
carried on as simply as possible and that often, especially 
when a new department is being opened, it requires only 
a sign beside a window and the part time of an instructed 
clerk to answer the ordinary questions of an applicant who 
wants to know what types of insurance are available, how 
much they will cost at his age, the procedure of application, 
medical examination, and so on. Allocation of costs as be- 
tween the savings and insurance departments is left to the 
judgment of the savings bank officials, who know the de- 
tails of their own institution, the relative amounts of mana- 
gerial and clerical time required, the relative amounts of 
space used. Mr. Dewey points out that in many banks the 
insurance department appears to be carrying more than its 
share of salaries and rent, and adds, “Decisions on these 
questions involve judgment, and knowing the entire good 
faith of the savings bank trustees, we have not felt any 


justification for complaint.” 
BS while realistically speaking it is a question whether 
savings-insurance costs have been appreciably affected 
by public or private aid, there is a larger sense in which it 
has been from the beginning an endowed experiment. When 
Louis D. Brandeis enlisted in the fight for low cost, eflicient- 
ly managed life insurance, he was just fifty years old, inde- 
pendently wealthy, with prestige in the Legislature through 
his work with the Public Franchise League as well as at the 
bar. Men important in the financial, industrial and intellect- 
ual life of the state were his friends and clients. He was 
widely known and trusted in labor circles. What he said 
aud did was news. To the scheme for savings bank insur- 
ance, partly because it was his own brain child, perhaps, 
partly because it seemed to him a real weapon against 
the “haves” in behalf of the “have nots,” he gave unreserved- 
ly of his time, his money, his influence, his great talent. 
Though his conspicuous contributions were the concept, the 
bill embodying it and his fight for its enactment, his interest 
has never slackened, and the value of his continuing influ- 
ence and advice cannot be overestimated. In this sense, sav- 
ings bank insurance has had a priceless subsidy. 

For twenty-eight years, savings bank insurance has been 
providing a sort of yardstick for insurance costs and services. 
There has been a 25 percent reduction in industrial insurance 
premiums since the Massachusetts demonstration began. 
Throughout the years it has shown that, without the expen- 
sive agency system, it is possible to write “safe” life insurance 
policies, at premium rates and with dividend returns and 
cash and loan values which the companies cannot or will not 
meet. It has proved that life insurance business can be car- 
ried on with a very low ratio of lapsed policies and the 
waste to the purchaser they represent, and that it can be 
organized into local units without costing the policyholder 
the luxury of skyscraper buildings and big salaries. 

But can the American scheme of things wait on progress 
at the pace of the Massachusetts savings bank insurance 
plan? Can we hope to develop the leadership necessary to 
deal with obvious injustices and inefficiencies in our common 
life if a single effort demands such outpouring of time and 
talent, such fortunate joining of opportunity and ability? 
Louis D. Brandeis has a serene faith in the slow processes 
of education, and in their power to prevail against the most _ 
potent forces. To this internationally renowned lawyer, jurist 
and scholar, savings bank life insurance seems the outstand- 
ing contribution he has made to his generation. It is a prac- 
tical expression of his philosophy, a “social invention” to 
supersede the methods of great corporate business and to pro- 
tect men against forces which would rob them of their 
freedom. And this, as he sees it, is fundamental to the 
American concept of democracy. 


was not writing a history in this book. . . . The stream of 
explanation and narrative is made up of many elements. 
There are studies of Arab history and Arab character, the 
latter brilliant in the extreme, and pen portraits of Arabs, 
Turks, French and British leaders, of extraordinary wit, 
shrewdness and power, and these and much else are floated 
on a narrative of adventures that are terrible, humorous, 
exciting to a degree unequaled in our time, enriched by 
descriptions of the desert, of Arab life, of the backgrounds 
of critical action, many of which are beautiful in a high 
degree, real masterpieces of English prose. . . . 
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p=) HERE is no reader of Survey Graphic who will 
<25)))! G9} not find it in many ways to his advantage to 
subscribe to the Book-of-the-Month Club; and 
v 73s), we make this offer to demonstrate that such 
ESt=23) is the case. What we propose is this: mail 
the inquiry postcard below, and a copy of the SEVEN PIL- 
LARS OF WISDOM will immediately be put aside in your name, 
and held until we hear whether or not you care to join. 
In the meantime, a booklet will at once be sent to you 
outlining how the Club operates. 


No Compulsion to Buy Any Book 


Study this booklet at your leisure. You may be sur- 
prised, for instance, to learn that belonging to the Club 
does not mean you have to pay any fixed sum each year. 
Nor does it mean that you are obliged to take one book 
every month, twelve a year (you may take as few as four). 
Nor are you ever obliged to take the specific book-of-the- 
month selected by the judges. You have complete freedom 
of choice at all times. More than 125,000 families—com- 
posed of discerning but busy readers like yourself—now 
obtain most of their new books through the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. What are the advantages that induce them 
to do so? 


Books You May Have Missed 


The principal one is that you really obtain and read 
the new books you promise yourself to read. Time and 
again (is it not true?) you miss notable new books through 
pure procrastination. No doubt you intended, for instance, 
to read Seven Pillars of Wisdom when it was published 
last year. And have you as yet read An American Doctor's 
Odyssey, by Victor Heiser, M.D.; or Drums 
Along The Mohawk, by Walter Edmonds; 
or Gone With The Wind, by Margaret 
_ Mitchell; or A Further Range, by Robert 
Frost; or Days of Wrath, by André Malraux 
. —to mention only a few other outstanding 
_ books which were distributed widely by 
_ the Book-of-the-Month Club in the past 
year. Over the past few years there have 
undoubtedly been dozens of new books 
which you were very anxious to read at 


the time, but which you would confess Name .... 
sadly you simply never “got around to. RRS 
Cty 
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“But this is only one strand of this great book. . . . The 
other is philosophical, but in no abstract sense. It is the 
meditation, often agonized, sometimes profound and oc- 
casionally petulant and despairing, of a leader torn between 
duty to his conscience and duty to his cause, of a Hamlet 
uncertain of the worth of his every action. . . . This is the 
memoir of a genius recording what he believed to be his 
failure as well as what he knew to be his triumph. It is 
an inextricable mixture of a human document, pure litera- 
ture, philosophy, adventure, and a confession.” 
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This would never happen if you belonged to the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. Without a cent of expense, you would 
be kept advised every month, through the most careful book- 
reporting service that has ever been organized, about all the 
important new books published, and the Club’s unique sys- 
tem effectually insures you against missing the particular 
ones you wish to read. 


One Book Free for Every Two Bought 


In addition, there are very marked material advantages 
in belonging to the Club. Records over the past few years 
show that for every two books its members purchased, on 
the average they received one book free. Book-dividends 
alone (which represent a form of profit sharing) amounted 
to more than $1,250,000 worth last year. 


Here is a remarkable fact: of the tens of thousands of 
families which use this service, mot a single one was in- 
duced to join by a salesman. Every one of them joined 
upon their own initiative, upon the recommendation of 
friends who were already members, or after simply reading 
—as we ask you to do—the bare facts about the many ways 
(too many to outline fully in this space) by which mem- 
bership in the Club benefits you as a book-reader and 
book-buyer. 


If you are interested, simply mail the postcard (no 
stamp necessary), and a free copy of the SEVEN PILLARS OF 
WISDOM will be reserved in your name, pending your 
reading of the booklet we shall send you. 


IMPORTANT—PLEASE READ—No salesman will call upon you, if you 
send this card. You will simply receive the booklet explaining how the Club 
operates. After reading it, should you 
SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM, free. Minors will not be enrolled as mem- 
bers without a pareni’s consent. 


LEASE send me without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book-of- 
the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in no obligatioa 
to subscribe to your service. 


decide to subscribe, you will receive 
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—a book which until last year was available only in privately printed 


copies that were priced at $20,000 each. Unexpurgated and identical 


with the original text is this special edition of the famous 
R ¥ | 
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FORHE SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM ent one. It was privately printed in Lone 
will be, as it was meant to be, and fabulous sums were said to have be 


Lawrence’s monument to poster- paid for the few copies sold in Englat 
ty ity. It has an exciting story of Twenty copies were reprinted for Amefi 
its own, and for years has partaken of the to retain copyright here, and the “ce 
sensational and legendary which surrounded these was set at $20,000 apiece. T. ~ 
everything that Lawrence did. Lawrence realized from this private editi | 
finished it during six months of writing at donated by Lawrence to Arab charity 
the Peace Conference in Paris. Close to Upon his death, last year, the unexpurga 
250,000 words had been written. Then one text was given to the world. 
day while he was changing trains at Reading “Compiled from a notebook which m4 
Station near London, he left this manuscript often have contained hurried items set doy 
unguarded and it disappeared. It has never in exhaustion and anguish, expanded intj 
been recovered. book in the bitterness of disillusion, 
Within a few months he rewrote a second SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM is nether § 
draft in 400,000 words; but his style was narrative, all reflection, all memoir, b 
careless and hurried, and realizing he would blending of every kind of writing exd 
never be satisfied with it, a year later char- formal pene complete self-expre 10m. 
acteristically he burned the entire manu- Nor is it a clear and simple account of 
script. The third text was begun at once and Arab revolt which helped to win the wai 


was composed with great care. It is the pres- the Near East. For the truth is that Lawre 
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